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PRICE 1}d, 


RIDICULE AS A WEAPON. 


Ir is particularly necessary that a sound discretion 
should be exercised in the use of ridicule as a weapon. 
Its power of offence and defence is enormous. ‘The 
stoutest and the most sacred cause can scarcely with- 
stand it. Argument often sinks abashed before it. 
Often, where unable to accomplish the victory, it will 
at least take away all zeal and fervour from the other 
side, and thus gain its point by creating indifference. 
The basis of this power is the universal love of a jest, 
and the comparative rarity of clear judgment and sound 
principle. Hence let the most admirable things be 
brought forward and speculated upon, men will in 
general listen with reluctance ; but let some wag throw 
ina jet of ridicule, the majority are instantly off in a 
fit of merriment, from which it is not easy to recall 
them to the subject in its proper aspect. One could 
almost suppose that men felt a jealousy regarding 
grave and important things, and were for that reason 
happy in an opportunity of turning out their ridiculous 
sides. Or perhaps it is only the contrast between the 
solemn and portentous aspect of these things, and their 
ludicrousness in the eye of levity, which renders them 
such favourite topics for mirth. However it is, cer- 
tainly philosophies, pomps, formalities, dignities, have 
at ail times been peculiarly liable to the travesties and 
burlesques of the profane. Now this very delicacy in 
the status of such things calls for a tenderness on the 
part of those who are prone to the use of ridicule. 

It should be always kept in mind, that ridicule is 
not necessarily truth or justice. It may be employed, 
doubtless, on that side; and we have seen it so em- 
ployed with vast effect in some remarkable instances. 
But certainly there is no necessary connection between 
ridicule and truth. Let us take, for instance, Peter 
Pindar’s jocular poems on King George III. The de- 
scriptions given by the poet of the monarch’s style of 
speaking, and even the reports of some of the particular 
expressions used by him, are probably not far from 
the reality ; but will any man undertake to prove that 
the general effect of these pasquinades is to leave a just 
or correct view of the life and conversation of the king ? 
It is at the best but a part of the truth, and that so set 
forth as to tell untruly. So also take Peter’s really 
amusing poem descriptive of Sir Joseph Banks’s hunt 
after the Emperor of Morocco butterfly. Grant this 
were true as an isolated fact, the effect of the narration 
is nevertheless false. The respectability of natural 
history as a study is sunk in the ludicrous circum- 
stances attending one of the means necessary for prose- 
cuting it. The self-devotedness of the great naturalist, 


Which led him all over the world for the acquisition of | 


knowledge, is lost in the view we have of him flying 
over Cockney suburban gardens, and through mires 
and brakes, in chase of a humble insect. We may 
laugh; but the injustice of the whole picture towards 
both Sir Joseph and a science which, rightly studied, is 
a kind of religion, must be manifest to every reflecting 
mind, 

There are few things which the light-headed part of 
the community seem to enjoy more than the detection 
of any mistake made by the votaries of the speculative 
sciences. The exquisite drollery of the situation of 
Jonathan Oldbuck on his Roman Camp, when Edie 
Ochiltree claimed to have been present at the making 
of it, has perhaps been relished more than any other 
single scene in the Waverley novels. So also Fielding 
has created one of his most effective pictures, by placing 
a certain philosopher in a situation violently exceptive 
to the tendency of his doctrines. We should, however, 


keep in mind, that such circumstances might happen 


in the actual world, and yet only be exceptions to gene- 
ral rules. Although one antiquary may have mistaken 
an old sheepfold for a station of Agricola’s army, it does 
not in the least invalidate the facts that Agricola 
conducted the Roman arms through Britain, and that 
Roman camps are actually in existence in pretty nearly 
their original lineaments throughout the country. It 
would, therefore, be the greatest possible mistake if, on 
being asked to go to see Ardoch, which is perhaps the 
most entire of these structures in Britain, we were to 
decline from incredulity raised through the case of 
Oldbuck and his Kinprunes. We should in that case 
be allowing a jest to swamp, as far as we were con- 
cerned, a fact, and a very interesting and important 
one—namely, that there you may see to this day the 
walls and gateways within which the conquerors of 
the world rested seventeen hundred years ago, when 
attempting to complete the subjugation of the British 
people. 

Not many months ago, a party of scientific students 
and amateurs were conducted to see some of those 
smoothed and polished rocks which are supposed to be 
the memorials of the passage of ice over our country in 
what geologists call the pleistocene era. Several veri- 
table instances were shewn; but, unluckily, there came 
in the way a surface falsely supposed to belong to this 
class of phenomena, having a certain shade of resem- 
blance to the true examples, but wanting all the 
essential characteristics—in fact, only a tolerably flat 
specimen of trap surfaces at what had been a joint or 
fracture in a mass of that kind of rock. While the 
party was examining this phenomenon, a person present 
very candidly mentioned that he had often observed 
boys sliding down this rock, seated; and he had no 
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doubt that its peculiar shining smoothness was partly 
at least owing to that cause. ‘This of course produced 
a general merriment; and such was the effect of the new 
spirit thus engendered, that not without considerable 
difficulty could the guide of the party obtain any de- 
gree of candid attention, much less of faith, for the true 
examples which he afterwards shewed in situations 
where such a cause was not presumable, and where 
the characteristics were true and unmistakable. Now 
ridicule was clearly at issue with truth in this instance. 
With its usual fascination, it raised a prejudice regard- 
ing the phenomena which were in the course of being 
studied. Many to whom the alleged facts were a 
novelty felt their original scepticism confirmed. Others 
less ready to give up results so largely vouched for, 
were yet cooled down into a fear that many mistakes 
had been made. The result was, that an opportunity of 
acquiring some experimental knowledge of an exceed- 
ingly curious passage of the history of the globe was in 
some measure lost, the chance of obtaining fresh minds 
to the investigation was diminished, and those already 
engaged in it were discouraged. Contrast with this 
effect what might have been expected to take place if 
the cicerone of the party had been allowed quietly to 
point out the difference between the false and the true 
examples. He would have shewn that the similarity 
was only superficial and trivial, and that when a close 
and minute inspection was made, the former exhibited 
certain undulations not traceable on the latter; that it 
shewed none of the furrowings in one direction seen 
there; and that there were abruptnesses rising near it 
which were totally irreconcilable with the idea of ice 
in any form having swept across it. Above all, he 
would have shewn that though a true example had 


chanced to be brightened up a little by the sliding of 
boys, there were numberless others perfectly iden- 
tical which no boys could have used in that manner; 


so that the modern accident went for nothing. Here 
would have been a philosophical lesson on evidence, 
and an opportunity of impressing the great lesson that 
the detection of differences, not of resemblances, is the 
first business of science; and the party would have 
gone home rationally improved and edified—instead of 
which there was only a vapid laugh, and a forenoon 
spent to comparatively little purpose. It is perhaps 
expecting too much of the angelic from men to suppose 
that they will resist a laugh at philosophers when it 
comes in their way; yet it may be well at least to 
point out that the laugh proves nothing, and perhaps 
prevents something from being proved. 

Ridicule, on the other hand, has undoubtedly its 
legitimate uses, and we often see it do, in a short- 
hand manner, services which reason might fail with its 
utmost efforts to perform. How effective, for instance, 
was Don Quixote in correcting the taste for romance- 
reading in Spain! For the repression of Puritanic 
fanaticism Butler did more than king, lords, and com- 
mons could have effected. Sometimes a merry ballad 
will help on a revolution, and sometimes preserve a 
throne. The follies, and even the vices of individuals 
may be attacked by it with equally powerful effect. 
True; but there is a prerequisite—be sure of the 
justice of the cause in which ridicule is used. No 
matter for this, some one may say ; a good cause and an 
estimable man will stand against ridicule, and not be 
the worse for it. With deference, I doubt this; at least 
I every day see good causes kept in check, and good 
men prevented from breaking through social slaveries, 


by the dread of ridicule. It is not a well-directeq | 
laugh only that is effective, for a jest well put, what. | 
ever be its moral merits, will always carry the multi. | 
tude along with it. I deprecate the subjecting of even | 
the best of causes to such a test. The effect may not | 
be everlasting, but it is certain to be powerful for the 
time. Therefore, though I might be above courting | 
the alliance of ridicule, I should always rejoice to see | 
it fighting on my side. 

It is, on the other hand, beyond question that even | 
ridicule is the better of being on the right side. Giye 
it reason as its basis, and a really noble end in its view, 
and see how transcendently successful are its blows | 
compared with what they are under the direction of | 
folly and emptiness. The perfection of this branch of | 
rhetoric would undoubtedly be in its use for the adyo. | 
cacy of some lofty cause having large benefits to man. | 
kind in contemplation, and against which hosts of petty | 
interests were arrayed. Let it lash only meanness and | 
selfishness ; let it pillory none but dishonest thinkers; | 
let it strive to clear away from the path of the philoso- 
pher the triflers who delight to set briers in his path, | 
instead of raising merriment at the expense of the | 
philosopher himself, and we should see Ridicule take | 
a place in literature and oratory which it has as yet 
scarcely pretended to. 


THE CITY OF THE DECEIVED. 
Wuen the ancient city of Nuremberg, in times which | 
were reckoned old by our fathers, stood high among 
German towns for manufactures, merchants, and 
meister-singers, the most notable and not the least | 
prosperous of its burghers was Fritz Fusseldorf. Fritz 
was regarded as chief among the wise and prudent of his 
native city. There were richer men in Nuremberg, 
but few who had navigated the waters on which their 
lots were cast so safely, or kept the full freight of for- | 
tune, friends, and character, in such good condition as 
he, up to what in life’s geography looms out as the | 
headland of fifty. 

In the course of that half century Fritz had seen 
some changes, and heard much noise in the world | 
around him, though his feet had never been a league | 
beyond the walls of Nuremberg. ‘The Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Council’of Trent, the Thirty Years’ War, and | 
the Freewill Controversy, had each in turn disturbed | 
the workshops and warehouses of that old trading 
city. There had been displacements in its convent 
cells and in its senate-hall ; great houses had sunk, and 
small ones risen, through the change of creeds and 
masters, but that of Fusseldorf still stood firm, by a 
neutrality most difficult to practise in those times, in | 
right of which its master had won his unrivalled re- 
putation for prudence. Fritz sought for no office, and | 
laboured after no distinction: every established power 
found him a quiet subject, and every fallen one a friendly | 
passer-by. Indeed passing by on the other side had been | 
the policy of his life when there was danger or trouble | 
to be expected; but nobody charged him with party | 
zeal, personal ambition, or unfaithfulness to any cause | 
Nature had done much for Fritz Fusseldorf in keeping 
him to this wisdom, for he was of a temper cold, calm, 
and calculating: but fortune had done something 100, | 
in making him the only son of a gaining and careful 
merchant, with three daughters, all married and por 
tioned off in the lifetime of their father, who died leaving | 
Fritz well advanced in man’s estate and in mercantile 
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practice, with the fair mansion he had built hard by 


the church of St Sebald, a fairer business in the 
Venetian trade, and the hopeful condition of a bachelor. 
Fritz had kept these privileges and possessions yet 
entire, in spite of many a bold conspiracy against his 
eful solitude among his fair neighbours (for such 
practices existed even in the Reformation times), and 
many an eager hope among the increasing families of 
his numerous relations, as they read in fancy his last 
will and testament. There were those in Nuremberg 
who sincerely believed that his own judicious steering 
between these hostile interests was one prevailing 
cause of the number and steadfastness of Fusseldorf’s 
friends; as from Legilend, the maiden sister of his 
neighbour the goldsmith, and the most renowned needle- 
worker within the ramparts, who had declared her 
intention of embellishing a noble piece of tapestry then 
in progress with his picture, to his eldest brother-in- 
law, who found consolation under the infirmities of 
seventy years by investing Christmas gifts in his legacy, 
Fritz was universally sought after and commended. 
Thus keeping aloof from the snares of his time and the 
cares of life, Fritz had applied himself steadily to busi- 
ness from his youth, taking little relaxation, except in 
observing the mistakes and follies of less prudent 
burghers, on which no man could make wiser re- 
marks, and in the easy outskirts of letters as they 
were then known to Germany. ; 
The city of Nuremberg was accounted learned in 
those days: besides the corps of artisan poets known as 


| meister-singers, it was rich in doctors of law and divi- 
| nity, and had a press yet famous with the collectors of 


old books for the quaint and curious folios it printed. 
Under favour of these opportunities the burghers cul- 
tivated taste in the fashion of their day, and became 
notable critics in poetry and sermons. Some also 
dipped into philosophy; others read accounts of voyages 
and travels; but by far the most generally accomplished 
was Fritz Fusseldorf. He had gone a little way into 
all the learning of his age, and his library already con- 
sisted of almost fifty volumes on every current subject, 
from the alchemy of Albertus to the moralities of Hans 
Sachs. Fritz used and exhibited that treasury of know- 
ledge prudently, as became one who knew not what 
might be iooked upon as heresy: but as his mercantile 
wealth and bachelor years increased, the fame of his 
acquirements grew also, till poets began to solicit his 
patronage, and poor doctors dedicated their works to 
the enlightened merchant. These honours Fritz at least 
thought merited, but he sustained them with his accus- 
tomed steadiness. The poets were patronised to the 
extent of giving himself little trouble and less cost, 
and the dedications received with some ready and well- 
turned compliments. ‘Time and fortune had well re- 
warded his attention to their lessons—placing him in 
strong contrast to many an early acquaintance. He 
had remarked on the ruinous vanity of one and the 
needless parsimony of another; on a third’s imprudent 
match and a fourth’s ill-reared family; and thanked 
his good sense that he was like none of these. Yet the 
wise and wealthy merchant was not without aims in 
existence beyond the increase of his profits and the 
enlargement of his warehouses. 

Fritz had an ambition of his own, though it was of 
the silent and provident sort. The vein from that point 
commenced with retiring from business, extended 
through far travels in the observation of men and man- 
ners, and closed with the authorship of a volume con- 
taining such sage remarks and maxims, as would make 
him the wonder of his own age, and the master of 
moralists to all times. After that achievement, Fritz 
had not quite determined on his line of march to the 
grave—whether it was to be enlivened by the presence 
of Gertrude, the goldsmith’s daughter, who had learned 
obedience under her distinguished aunt, and whose 


] youthful mind might be conveniently formed by his 


precepts, or to be magnified by the foundation of a 
college in Nuremberg, to be called by his name, and for 
ever subject to the reigning orthodoxy. 

By way of beginning those mighty schemes, Fritz 
took an early occasion to inform his friends, and through 
them the city, of his retiring intentions; sold out his 
stock in trade to one of the wealthiest and least-hated 
Jews in Nuremberg; vested his capital in the city bank, 
then believed to be as strong as its imperial castle ; and 
commenced poring over maps, in preparation for his 
travels. 

He had been occupied all day in tracing his route 
from Nuremberg to the Emperor Charles’s Spanish 
capital, though flowers had been strewn, and shepherds 
had danced in the streets, for it was Whitsuntide. The 
Franconian corn stood high and green, and the linden- 
trees were in full leaf round the old city’s ramparts, as 
Fritz walked in their shade, still pondering on the 
distance and dangers of the journey. That was his 
accustomed walk down by the river just an hour before 
the shutting of the gates. The sun was setting, and he 
could hear the hum of the town grow faint behind him, 
while the cow-bells and the swineherds’ horns sounded 
from neighbouring hamlets: but his path was unusually 
deserted ; not a wayfarer could be seen along the banks 
of that smooth river except one man, who sat as if to 
rest on the broken wall of a long-ruined hermitage. 
His garments were in the fashion worn by the humblest 
artisans; his face was calm and thoughtful; but Fus- 
seldorf’s expectation of the customary reverence to his 
rank was disappointed by the stranger fixing his keen 
gray eye upon him as he said: ‘ Good-evening, brother. 
How call you yonder town that stands so fair in the 
sunset ?’ 

‘It is the ancient and famous city of Nuremberg,’ 
replied Fritz with a true burgher’s pride; ‘renowned 
throughout Christendom for arts and letters. Whence 
come you, stranger, to be so near, and know it not ?’ 

‘I come from a still greater town,’ replied the 
stranger. ‘ You are doubtless acquainted with Fal- 
senberg—famous throughout the world for the tricks 
and cheats with which its inhabitants impose upon 
themselves.’ 

*T never’—heard of such a town, the merchant would 
have said; but he recollected half way that so full a | 
confession of ignorance did not become his learned 
reputation, and therefore added—‘ met with any tra- 
veller from that city.’ 

‘That is marvellous,’ said the stranger, ‘considering | 
that so many come this way, which is indeed the most 
direct. I myself left Falsenberg in the morning, and 
am about to return thither.’ 

The soul of Fritz Fusseldorf was astonished. In all 
the books of travels he had read, from Marco Polo to 
Columbus ; in all the maps and charts he had so lately 
explored, there was no mention of Falsenberg. The 
first impulse of his surprise prompted him to declare 
his utter ignorance, and request immediate information 
from the stranger; but his wonted prudence suggested 
that the particulars might be reached without that 
exposure. 

‘I had not suspected that your city was so near; 
but truly there is little mention of it in either map or 
volume,’ said he, familiarly seating himself beside the 
blunt, honest - looking traveller, who smiled as he 
answered: ‘The name of our Falsenberg is unknown 
to these geographers. They study but the upper side 
of the world, and it lies on the other; yet trust me 
the way is direct, and not a day’s journey from this 
ruined hermitage.’ 

‘Friend,’ said Fritz, much relieved on the score of 
his own learning, but growing more impatiently curious 
at every word—‘ you may not know that I am a free 
burgher, and sometime a merchant of note in yonder 
town. My fortune is ample, for I inherited a large 
business and fair possessions from niy father, the profits 
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of which I have increased by a prudent and industrious 
life, carefully avoiding the vanities and follies into 
which I saw many of my neighbours fall, and giving 
up my leisure to the study of letters and general 
wisdom; till now, in the prime of my days, I have 
retired from trade, resolving to spend some time in 
travel and inquiry after the ways and wonders of the 
world, that I may leave the results of my knowledge 
and experience to posterity.’ 

‘It is a noble design,’ said the stranger, ‘and well 
becoming a citizen of large fortune and liberal mind in 
this enlightened age. Poor artisans like myself cannot 
aspire to such great things ; but as you may not know 
that I am a cobbler and a poet, with a stall and sundry 
printed ballads in the fair city of Falsenberg, I will 
mention that my father left me nothing but three little 
sisters to maintain, which I have done, and got them 
all well married ; that I have cobbled shoes since my 
thirteenth year, besides composing a few songs and 
plays which are known to mountebanks and the fre- 
quenters of taverns; and that, with God’s blessing, I 
expect to compose and cobble till the end of my 
days.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the merchant, ‘I rejoice in your art, 
and have patronised many poets. The meister-singers 
of Nuremberg are doubtless known to you; but tell 
me something of your great town, for I am curious on 
such matters.’ 

‘It has,’ said the stranger, ‘ramparts, trade, and 
churches, a senate-house, a citadel, and a place of exe- 
cution, like most other towns. Armies have leaguered 
its walls, kings have feasted in its castle. 
have been born, and books published there; the sun 
shines upon it, and the rains descend; yet whether the 


cause be in the air, the water, or a spell which some | 


ancient sorcerer laid upon its site, our divines and 
doctors cannot agree, but all the inhabitants live in 
the practice of deceits upon themselves, and believe, 
beyond persuasion, in the most palpable falsehoods.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said Fritz. ‘ But, friend, how are 
they generally deceived? Is it in matters ecclesiastical 
or civil?’ 

‘Every way,’ said the traveller. ‘Man and woman, 
noble and artisan, each prepares cheats of his own. 
But two things are remarkable concerning them all: 
first, that every man clearly understands his neigh- 
bour’s mistake, and will reason freely upon it; and, 
secondly, that he will never forgive any one who 


attempts to even suspect his own. It is also observable | 


that this madness augments with their years. In 


childhood, the greater part believe only untruths which | 


they are told, but in early youth they begin to trust in 
fair-speaking fancies; and ever afier, through all the 
disproofs of time and the teachings of experience, their 
faith grows stronger in one falschood or other, which 
no mortal credits but themselves. One of my neigh- 
bours in Falsenberg believes the whole city to be 
somehow so deeply indebted to him, that when his 
fortune is utterly expended—and he is striving hard 
for that end—the burghers will feel bound to maintain 
both him and his family. Another imagines that the 
more unkind and tyrannical he may be to his children, 
relations, and servants, the more abundantly will they 
respect his old age, and cherish his gray hairs. I know 
one who is convinced that without his eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, the world could not exist ; a second, who 
believes himself born schoolmaster to the entire uni- 
verse; and a third, who expects that fame, friends, and 
fortune will come in search of him where he sits with 
his pipe and tankard. Delusions no less singular pre- 
vail among the dames of our city. The lady of a goodly 
mansion close by my stall has an inward persuasion 
that she saves her husband from ruin by expending 
fifty florins a week in keeping the house in continual 
tumult; while her opposite neighbour expects that a 
certain quantity of gay-coloured silks and hungary- 
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water will preserve her for ever young. Many live jn 
nor the strangers who visit it ever think or talk of 
anything but them; and others believe that they haye 
done the community a signal service, and merited 
some public reward, by living like the wives of honest 
burghers.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the merchant, ‘ you spoke of doctors 


tise been written on this extraordinary madness ?’ 
‘None,’ said the traveller; ‘our philosophers haye 
no time for the like. When they are not occupied 


always engaged with the origin of matter, and the 


subject to the prevalent insanity, and among many 


Scholars | 


fancy that words and science were the same thing, 


| and that much talking was equivalent to proof on any 


| subject.’ 


‘Has no judicious traveller, then, observed and re. || 
ported the wonders of your town; for in all the books | 
| I have collected and partly read,’ said the merchant, ‘I | 


cannot recollect any account of Falsenberg ?’ 


‘Many travellers come from thence to your outer 


side of the world, but they write not of these things, 
| said the stranger; ‘and few descend thither, because, 
| as I take it, the light of our hemisphere is of a nature 
| so different from yours, that no man might endure it 
| except his eyes had been covered in the subterraneous 
| passage.’ 
| Friend,’ said Fritz, ‘beginning to suspect at once 
his learning and his ears, ‘ I cannot rightly understand 
| you. What is this lower hemisphere of which you 
speak ? 

‘The under side of the world,’ said the stranger, 
‘according to that chapter in the fifth treatise of the 
| learned Paracelsus, which declares, that “the lower 

side of the earth hath air and clouds, sun, moon, and 
| stars of its own; that there are there mountains and 
| forests, rivers and seas, and men dwelling upon it, 
with flocks, corn, and cities ; that the ancients believed 
| the dead went thither, and called it the realm of Pluto; 
| because in their times there were certain passages 
| leading right through the solid earth, which had been 
| formed by immemorial fires or great water-courses. 
| By one of these AZneas descended, as Virgil relates; so 
| did Orpheus in search of his lost spouse ; and some yet 
exist; but great peril must be in the descent, because 
of the central attraction.” Certain moralising men 
have indeed imagined that Paracelsus conveyed a fabu- 
| lous meaning in this chapter; others have said that 
| wine was stronger than wit with him when it was 
written; but fault and parable finders abound on both 
sides of the world.’ 

‘True,’ said Fritz; ‘but that region is your country, 
and there is one of those passages in this neighbour- 
hood leading direct to Falsenberg ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the traveller. 
perceive you are, must know that he who first built 
and dwelt in this hermitage was one of the architects 
of that unfinished cathedral in which the nations were 
to pray at Cologne—a brother of the order of free and 
accepted masons, who, in right of his art, understood 
many secrets, and among the rest that ancient passage, 


Many a time, as I have heard them say below, the 
good man was making merry in a tavern yonder when 
the citizens here believed he was keeping vigil’ —_ 

‘Come and shew me the passage, friend,’ cried Fritz, 
springing from the broken wall. 


as he leaned lazily back ; ‘ that task is not quite so safe 
for me as you may think it. ‘The senate of our town some 
centuries ago conceived a strong fear that Falsenberg 


the conviction, that neither the inhabitants of the town | 


of philosophy as belonging to your town—has no trea. | 


with the categories and the predicaments, they are | 
derivation of souls; besides, the learned doctors are 


marvellous conceits I have always found them apt to | 


*A scholar, asI | 


which he either discovered or read of in the Almagist. || 


‘ Take leisure, master burgher,’ replied the stranger, | 


might be overrun with troublesome strangers from the | 
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upper world ; and therefore, though they allowed the 


|| strong desire to see strange customs and distant coun- 


| before the next daybreak; second, that you will con- 


| darkening country. 


| of Nuremberg were therefore but slightly guarded, and | 
| the old watchman at the river gate considered Fritz the 


| The merchant had determined to see Falsenberg, though 
| prudence suggested that some of the conditions were 
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citizens complete toleration in the matter of going up, 
they made it death without benefit of clergy to shew 
your people the way down; and great peace they say 
we have had among us on,account of that law.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the merchant, reseating himself, ‘I 
commend your prudence ; but as you are a poet, and 
instructed beyond the vulgar, I have confided to you 
that besides being a rich man and a scholar, I have a 


| tries, in order to write my travels for the benefit of 
| posterity; and if you will guide me to your extra- 
ordinary town, I will cheerfully pay any reasonable 
reward you may ask, and doubt not that my discretion 
may be trusted.’ 

‘I agree,’ said the stranger, ‘on three conditions: 
first, that you will meet me in this place two hours 


sent to have your eyes securely bandaged, as I cannot 
consent to endanger any man’s sight; and third, that 
on your return to your own house, you will send two 
dozen of the best Rhenish to the Cobblers’ Tavern in 
Nuremberg, as your guide’s reward.’ 

‘It is small,’ thought the merchant; but he added 
aloud: ‘I accept the conditions; and be assured that 
the wine will be the best in Germany.’ 

‘Good-night, then,’ said the stranger: ‘the gates of 
Nuremberg will be shut if you delay much longer. 
Remember, two hours before daybreak; and with a 
spring over the wall he dashed away into the now 


There happened (and that was a rare case for those 
times) to be no war just then in Germany ; the barriers 


| 


most liberal and enlightened of burghers, when he 
slipped a silver florin into his hand, with a hint that 
there was no necessity for strict locking up that night. 


strange, and the traveller might be a robber. But he 
had never heard of robbers quoting Paracelsus; and as 
there was room for that and more in the faith of his 
age, a visit to the under side of the world, by the jour- 
ney of a few hours, came so exactly up to his desire for | 


| achievement made easy, that Fusseldorf would ‘have | 


| the merchant, two hours before the breaking of the 


|| taking him by the arm, ‘friend, hold fast by me, and 
|, keep your feet steady, for we are about to descend, and 


| 


accorded some additional dozens of wine had his guide | 
demanded them. His humble confidant, old Gretchen, 
who had kept his and his father’s house for more than 
thirty years, was employed the greater part of the night 
in assisting him to select his best travelling gown, 
sword, and tablets for the journey, not to speak of a 
flask of the best Rostock and a bundle of strong sau- 
sages, safely packed in a well-concealed wallet, lest 
Falsenberg should afford no Christian fare. With 
these equipments, and an injunction to Gretchen to 
say he had gone to visit a relation in the country, 


summer day, took his way through the river- gate to- 
wards the ruined hermitage. There, in the still starlight, 
sat the stranger, on the same broken wall where he had 
first found him; but by his side lay a strong, coarse 
napkin, with which, before Fritz had finished his salu- 
tation, he proceeded to bind up his eyes so securely, 
that the prudent burgher congratulated himself on 
absolute safety in that quarter. ‘And now,’ said he, 


the path is steep. I suppose,’ continued the stranger, 


as they advanced a few steps further, ‘ you perceive the 
great declination of our way. We will soon be within | 
the sphere of the downward forges, which hasten the 
progress of all bodies, and will make our speed exceed 
that of an eagle.’ 

Fritz had not at first perceived this astonishing de- 


clination, but he was far too judicious to manifest such 


dulness of apprehension; and as his guide continued 
to warn him of the steepness of the path, and the ever- 
increasing speed of their descent, both became apparent, 
and fear began to creep on the burgher’s mind. ‘We 
are now near the end of our journey,’ said the stranger 
at length, to his great relief; ‘and as you are a tra- 
veller whom it would not be safe for one to acknow- 
ledge in our town, I will take the liberty of conducting 
you to the very door of one well known as a rich and 
substantial man among us. In his house you will be 
sure to find entertainment; but let me warn you, that 
of all Falsenberg he has contrived to forge the most 
extraordinary deceits for himself. In the first place, I 
have been told that he imagines certain heaps of waste 
paper laid up in the corner of one’s house is sufficient 
to make him a scholar; secondly, that mere dulness 
of life and thought are the very ingredients of wisdom ; 
thirdly, that money will buy off all evils, in this world 
and that to come. But his fourth delusion has been 
variously reported, for some say it consists in a belief 
that all the city will obey him after his funeral, and 
some that it is a remarkable mistake in numbers, by 
which he is positive that eighteen will exactly corre- 
spond with fifty. Now, thank the stars,’ added his 
guide, giving Fritz a sort of twirl, ‘we are here on firm 
ground within the city gates ; the towers and churches 
rise round us in the summer night; we pass by the 
dwellings of sleeping thousands; and yonder calls the 
watchman.’ 

Fusseldorf did indeed hear the long shout of the 
night-guard, and knew by other sounds that he was 
treading a city street. 

‘ Here, friend,’ said the stranger, pausing in the walk, 
‘you are now close beside our oldest church, and near 
the house of that most deluded citizen. I go home, for 
prudence’ sake, you know, and when the clock strikes, 
pull off the bandage and find your own way.’ 

His words were almost lost in a run from the mer- 
chant’s side, and the sound of a church clock chiming 
four. With the last stroke Fritz had pulled off the 
bandage, and found himself standing in front of his 
own house, hard by the old church of St Sebald, in the 
good town of Nuremberg, and in the early gray of a 
summer morning. The native of Falsenberg was gone. 
Fritz never saw him after, and most people agree that 
the greatest sign of his wisdom was given by making 
no inquiry on that subject; but with him seemed to 
vanish Fusseldorf’s projected travels, his edifying 
volume, and his college scheme—at least the honest 
burghers heard of them no more; and the goldsmith, 
who had lately taken to consulting Fritz on family 
affairs, was particularly astonished at his serious advice 
to bestow Gertrude in marriage on his faithful appren- 
tice and cousin’s son Heinrich. For that counsel both 
daughter and apprentice promised to pray for him as 
long as they lived; but although it was eventually acted 
upon, neither tale nor chronicle has recorded how they 
kept their vow. The reputation of learning and pru- 
dence attended Fusseldorf to a good old age, though 
murmurs against it arose among his nearest relations 
when Legilend and her tapestry-frame took triumphant 
possession of his mansion, in the chief apartment of 
which was long to be seen the famous hangings, on 
which that mistress of the needle expended fifteen years 
in portraying the nine worthies of Nuremberg, with 
her husband in the van, marching to paradise under 
the conduct of the cardinal virtues. From the discreet 
and tranquil life which Fritz continued to lead, even 
after his marriage, scholars have not found it easy to 
settle how the adventure of this tale was first published. 
Some say the manuscript was found among his papers ; 
some that the story was revealed to old Gretchen in an 
unadvised moment, when restoring to her custody the 
flask of Rostock and the prepared sausages ; and others 
are positive that the whole was related in one of the 
many unwritten moralities of Hans Sachs, the renowned 


| 
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poet-cobbler, and hence became traditional in Nurem- 
| berg, where old men still speak proverbially of the 
prudent merchant and his strange travels to the City 
| of the Deceived. 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION.* 


Tur first application of steam power to the purposes 
of oceanic locomotion was made in the navigation of 
| the northern portion of the Atlantic as early as 1819. 
In that year the American steamship Savannah, of 350 
tons, crossed from New York to Liverpool in twenty- 
four days. During most of this period her engines 
were in operation ; but their power was disproportion- 
| ately small, and it is probable that the steamer was as 
much indebted for her progress through the deep to 
the influence of the wind upon her canvas as to the 
action of her paddle-wheels. As might have been 
expected, in the case of the first ocean steamer, the 
| internal arrangements of the Savannah, so far as room 

for merchandise and passengers was concerned, were 
extremely defective. Her machinery and steam appa- 
ratus occupied so large a portion of the hull, that this, 
together with the space necessary for the stowage of 
coal, left scarcely any room for cargo. The construc- 
tion of her paddle-wheels was peculiar: they were 
attached to an iron axletree passing through the sides 
of the vessel above the bends; and their parts were so 
arranged that, with the exception of two heavy arms 
of cast-iron, the whole propulsive apparatus could be 
taken to pieces, and packed on board the vessel. 

Novelty and adventurous daring more than anything 
else have rendered celebrated this first experiment in 
ocean steam navigation. As a useful or profitable 
speculation it was a complete failure: nor can it even 
be said that the result of the attempt was at all indi- 
cative of eventual success. The carriage of a cargo 
insuring remunerative freights was impossible in the 
case of a vessel which could scarcely contain within 
herself the supplies requisite for a single voyage; and 
so incredulous of the powers of man’s ingenuity and 
perseverance were even well-informed minds, that 
for years after the date of the experiment we have 
mentioned, many eminently scientific men declared 
impossible the removal of this fatal objection to ocean 
steam navigation. But, like many other prophecies 
which have been made regarding the limits of human 
performance, the one now referred to proved totally 
incorrect. The difficulties connected with this arduous 
undertaking, which in 1819, and for years afterwards, 
appeared so immense, and wellnigh insurmountable, 
were at length fairly and for ever removed by the 
successful transatlantic experiments of 1838. 

The first English steamship which left this country 
for America was the Sirius. She had originally been 
intended for, and employed as a trader on, the east 
coast of the island. The Sirius left London for Cork 
toward the end of March 1838, whence, after some 
delay consequent upon an accident which she had 
received on her passage thither, she started for the 
commercial capital of the New World on the 4th of 
April of that year. She reached her destination on the 
23d of the month—the same day as the Great Western, 
which had left Bristol four days after the departure 
of the Sirius from Cork. The time occupied by these 
two vessels in their voyages out was 18} and 14} days 


* In No. 339 there is a less complete article on this subject, 
devoted chiefly to a description of the Atlantic steamship. 


respectively. Although the duration of their passages 
was thus widely different, both vessels consumed as 
nearly as possible the same quantity of fuel—namely, 
453 tons. The Sirius had exactly this quantity of coal 
on board when she left Cork, and would have entereg 
New York harbour without a particle of this precious 
commodity remaining, had she not used, toward the 
end of her journey, as an equivalent for 23 tons of 
coal, 43 barrels of resin. The Great Western, now 
the property of the West India Mail Company, con- 
tinued to sail on the route between New York and 
Liverpool for about ten years. Her voyages were on 
the whole performed with regularity; and she eyer 
proved herself a good sea-boat in the many severe 
storms—in one case appalling tempest—which it has 
been her lot to encounter. Her average passage to 
New York occupied 15 days, and from New York 13} 
days. Her shortest run westwards was, we believe, 
performed in 13} days, and eastwards in 12} days, 
The Great Western is a vessel of 1310 tons burthen, 
with engines of 460 horse-power. She was built at 
Bristol, and measures 240 feet in length. 

The two vessels now mentioned were the property 
of separate companies. 


steamships—namely, the Royal William and the Liver- 


»00l, both of which in the same year (1838 commenced 
’ . 
= he Sir ius 


to ply between this country and America. 
belonged to, or rather was chartered by, that company 
who, in the following year, built the British Queen, and 
subsequently the President: the Great Western to that 


company who constructed that leviathan screw-steamer , 


—the Great Britain. The ports of departure of these 


three separate sets of transatlantic vessels was ori- | 


ginally, and for some years, Portsmouth, Bristol, 
and Liverpool respectively ; but latterly the superior 
advantages of the Mersey as a_ starting - point for 
American vessels became apparent, and Portsmouth 
and Bristol were deserted. 

The Great Western, the Royal William, and the 
Liverpool were all built much about the same time. 
The first began to ply in April, the second in July, 
and the third in November 1838. Neither of the two 
last were so powerful as the Bristol steamer. The 
Liverpool, the larger of the two, was in extreme length 
6 feet shorter than the Great Western, and her engines 
were by 10 horse-power of less force. 

Of the performances of the Liverpool Company’s 
steamships we do not possess very lengthened ac- 
counts. This is especially true of the voyages of the 
Royal William. After a careful search in several of 
the newspapers of that period, we have failed to dis- 
cover any notices of her passages, or indeed any infor- 
mation regarding her posterior to January 1839. We 
are inclined to think that she must have been with- 
drawn from the station in the early part of the spring 
of that year. The average of the six voyages she made 
down to this date was 20 days for her outward, and 
15 days for her homeward passages. The average of 
the eastward voyages of her sister vessel was the same, 
but that of the westward passages of the Liverpool was 
by three days lower. The last-reported trip by this 
steamer which we have been able to discover is one 
from the Mersey to New York in November 1839, 
occupying 18} days. In the middle of December she 
again, and for the last time, we believe, left America 
for England. Shortly after her arrival here she was 
transferred to another station. When wrecked, 2s 
she was a few years ago, the Liverpool, or Great Liver- 
pool, as she was then called, was the property of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

About the middle of 1838 there was laid down on 
the banks of the Thames the keel of a transatlantic 


steamer, whose gigantic proportions formed, for a long | 
time after her construction, a theme of speculation and | 


Contemporaneously with them | 
a third company was formed, who owned two other | 
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general astonishment. The hull of the British Queen— 
|| for it is to her we now refer—was completed in the 
|| spring of 1839, when she was brought down to the 
| Clyde, where her machinery was constructed by Robert 
Napier, whose celebrity as a marine engineer had been 
| already established by the successful performances of 
| numerous large coasting steamers, and whose name 
now stands associated with the most splendid triumphs 
in oceanic locomotion which the skill of the mechani- 
| cian has ever yet achieved. From figure-head to 
|| taffrail the British Queen measured 275 feet—that is 
| 85 feet more than the Great Western, the largest 
Atlantic steamer then existing. Her breadth of beam, 
exclusive of paddle-boxes, was 30 feet, and including 
|| paddle-boxes, 61 feet; her depth of hold was 27 feet; 
and her engines were of 500 horse-power. The British 
|| Queen started on her first trip from Portsmouth on the 
| 12th of July 1839, with a full complement of passen- 
gers, a crew of 100 men, 800 tons of goods, and 600 
tons of coal. There was said to have been afloat in 
| her, when leaving the harbour, property to the value of 
one and a half million sterling. She reached New York 
after a good passage of 143 days. Before the conclu- 
sion of the year she made five more voyages—two out 
and three home. The former were performed in 17 | 
and 205 days respectively ; the latter in 133, 133, and | 
22} days. Compared with those of the Great Western 
during the same period, the passages of the British | 
(Queen were not quite so good. ‘This steamship is now | 
the property of the Belgian government. 

While the existence, during 1838 and 1839, of trans- 
atlantic steamers had unquestionably been the means | 
of conferring great benefits on the mercantile classes | 
both of England and America, yet neither the govern- | 
ment of this country nor the public generally had | 
derived from this means of international communica- | 
tion all the benefits which, with a little management, | 
it was calculated to afford. From the route hitherto 
adopted, the practical distance between us and our 
Canadian possessions had not been much diminished, | 
while, from the absence of method in the departure of 
the several steamers, arising principally, perhaps, from | 
the rivalry and non-accommodating spirit more or less 
characteristic of all competing companies, there was | 
awanting that faultless regularity in the despatch and | 
receipt of intelligence, which, whether in matters of 
political or commercial information, is of the first im- 
portance. To secure this desirable object, and bring 
our colonial dependencies on the other side of the 
Atlantic as near as possible to the mother country, 
government proposed to establish a regular postal com- 
munication with Halifax and Boston. Motives of 
economy at once suggested the propriety of devolving, 
if possible, upon some private association the perform- 
ance of this mail service. The Great Western Com- 
pany were unsuccessful applicants for -the contract; 
and the advantage of undertaking it was strongly 
urged by one or two sagacious individuals upon the 
capitalists of Liverpool. But the latter were reluctant 
to engage in the enterprise; and partly by interest, 
but principally by the advantageous terms they pro- 
posed, and the efficient manner in which they were 
ready to bind themselves to perform the service, a few 
merchants in Glasgow, represented in their deed of 
engagement by Messrs Samuel Cunard of Halifax, 
George Burns of Glasgow, and Charles M‘Iver of Liver- 
pool, obtained, in preference to all other competitors, 
the execution of the contract. Early in 1839 the pre- 
liminary arrangements were concluded; and in July 
of the following year the mail service was commenced 
by the Britannia steamer, which, including the detour 
to and a detention of 12 hours at Halifax, completed 

| the voyage from Liverpool to Boston in 144 days. 

For the sake of brevity as well as clearness, we shall 

| here anticipate in some measure the due course of our 
narrative, and present our readers with a tabular view 


| 
| 
| 


of the vessels built by the Cunard Squadron down to 
the present date :— 


Name. 
Britannia, 
Acadia, 
Caledonia, 
Columbia, 
Hibernia, 
Cambria, 
America, 
Niagara, 
Europa, 
Canada, 
Asia, 
Africa, 


When Launched. Tonnage. Length. 
February 1840, 1154tons 204 feet 
April 1840, 1135... 203 ... 

May 1840, one 
September 1840, wee 
September 1842, eos 
August 1844, 3 one 
May 1847, 

July 1847, 

September 1847, ose 
June 1848, 26 
January 1850, Bac 
June 1850, 226 


This fleet, forming without exception the most splen- 
did array of ocean steamers ever possessed by one com- 


| pany, has been constructed on the Clyde, and engined 


by Robert Napier of Glasgow. Mr Steele of Greenock 
has been the builder of all the vessels excepting the 
Acadia, Europa, Britannia, and Columbia. Of these the 
first two were built by Mr John Wood, Port-Glasgow ; 
the third by Mr Duncan of Greenock ; and the fourth 
by Mr Charles Wood of Dumbarton. 

Since the formation of the Cunard Company, there 
have been one or two alterations in the terms of their 
contract with government. Originally, their steamers 
were under engagement to carry the mails once, and 
shortly afterwards twice a month between Liverpool, 
Halifax, and Boston, and vice versé; some years after- 


| wards New York was, every alternate voyage, substi- 


tuted for Boston. About three years ago the govern- 
ment allowance to the company was increased to 
1L.145,000 per annum ; and they became bound to make 
throughout the year—except during the four months 
of December, January, February, and March—weekly 
instead of fortnightly trips to Boston and New York 
alternately, constantly calling at Halifax. The last 
change occurred in September 1850, when permission 
was granted to the Cunard Company to make the fort- 
nightly passage to New York direct, instead of going, 
as formerly, by way of, and calling at, Halifax. The 
arrangements regarding the bi-monthly service of mails 
during a third part of the year, as above explained, 
still exists; and the present contract is to remain in 
force till 1858. 

Contemporancously with the first set of the Cunard 
Squadron appeared that ill-fated steamship the Pre- 
sident. She was built and fitted up at Blackwall, and 
in general dimensions much resembled the British 
Queen. The President carried two funnels, and sat high 
out of the water. She made but three voyages across 
the Atlantic. Mer first trip out to Amevica was a 
tedious one. On her return passage, which commenced 
on the 2d November 1840, she encountered very severe 
weather; and after being out three days, during which 
time she had consumed a large portion of her coal, and 
made but very little way, she was obliged to return to 
New York to obiain a fresh supply of fuel. On the 
second attempt she made Liverpool after a rough and 
protracted passage of seventeen days. Her outward 
voyage to the United States in February 1841 was her 
last. On the 10th March of that year, with twenty- 
three passengers aboard, she left for Liverpool. Imme- 
diately on her departure she encountered a very severe 
tempest; and on the 13th instant was descricd by a 
packet- ship labouring very heavily, and evidently 
making but little progress. This, we believe, was the 
last time she was ever seen. Her fate will ever remain 
a mystery. 

In the case of the steamers hitherto mentioned, wood 
was the material of which they were constructed, and 
paddle- wheels the mechanical contrivance by which 
motion was imparted to them. We bave now to allude 
to a transatlantic steamship which, in addition to her 
enormous proportions, was built of iron, and propelled 
by means of an Archimedean screw: this was the Great 
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Britain, a vessel of 1000 horse-power, and 3444 tons- 
She was built and engined at Bristol, and in extreme 
length measures 322 feet. ‘The Great Britain was re- 
leased from her long and ludicrous durance in Cumber- 
land Dock, Bristol, toward the beginning of 1845. She 
made but two passages across the Atlantic; and in 
neither of them did she realise the expectations which 
had been formed regarding her speed. The last depar- 
ture of the Great Britain for America took place on 
the 22d September 1846, when she had on board 185 
passengers and a very considerable cargo. She cleared 
from the Mersey under the most propitious circum- 
stances. The wind was favourable, and her screw, 
which had lately undergone repairs, was in excellent 
working order. But, unfortunately, these propelling 
agents, which it was supposed were hastening her 
onward to New York, were only enabling her to make 
an inglorious run across St George’s Channel. At half- 
past eight o’clock evening, when all was mirth and merri- 
ment on board, the passengers were alarmed by a sudden 
shock, the cause of which, as a little observation served 
to shew, was that the vessel had run ashore in Dun- 
drum Bay. She lay there for 339 days. Toward the 
close of last year the Great Britain was purchased tor 
the sum of L.18,000, and is now being refitted, and 
prepared for active service. 

In transatlantic steam navigation—for the case of 
the Savannah can searcely be held to form an excep- 
tion to the remark—the Americans took no active part 
until 1846. In that year an association was formed, 
with the view of establishing an intercourse, by means 
of steamers, between Bremen, Southampton, and New 
York. It assumed the title of the Ocean Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and the monthly service commenced 
by it in September 1847 still continues. The steamers 
belonging to this company are the Washington, Her- 
mann, Franklin, and Ilumboldt, which last is not yet 
finished. The first two of these steamers, launched in 
1847, have not turned out so well as the Franklin, 
launched last year. Instead of proving swifter vessels 
—as it was confidently predicted by their owners they 
would—than those of the Cunard Squadron, the latter 
steamers usually beat them by two days—sometimes 
even by four—in their passages across the Atlantic. 
Indeed, so inferior were the two steamships now men- 
tioned to the Boston and Halifax mail-packets, that 
the former have never, properly speaking, proved them- 
selves rivals of the latter at all ; and however creditable, 
as a first effort in oceanic steamship building, the con- 
struction of these two vessels may have been, the 
vessels themselves, compared with those with which 
they were designed to contend, were decided failures, 

But failure does not damp the enterprise of the 
American people. Their motto is, ‘ Try again.’ Act- 
ing upon this principle, they have tried again; and in 
their second attempt have probably as much surpassed 
our anticipations respecting their oceanie achieve- 
ments as in their first attempt they fell short of their 
own. 

The United States Mail, or as they are otherwise 
more laconically styled, the Collins Steamers, are 
the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. The 
four first are finished; the fifth is now in progress. 
All of them have been built, engined, and equipped at 
the Novelty Works, New York. ‘Their machinery is of 
1000 horse-power, and their principal dimensions are 
as follows :—Length, 290 feet; breadth within paddle- 
boxes, 45 feet; depth of hold, 31 feet 7 inches; and 
tonnage, 3000 tons. The passenger-accommodation of 
these steamers is excellent. The cabins are very roomy, 
and the greatest attention has been paid to good venti- 
lation. A perfect fortune has been expended in the 
decorations of the saloons; and the entire cost of each 
steamer is estimated at not less than L.115,000. A 
large proportion of the money with which they have 
been built is English capital; and in fulfilment of a 


condition annexed to the advance, all the Col 
steamers are insured in this country. 
With mention of the Sarah Sands and City of Glasgow 


our present sketch terminates. Both belong to a class of || 


vessels now rapidly on the increase, and which promises 
soon—for certain tracks at least—entirely to supersede 
paddle-wheel steamers. This is the class of ‘ auxiliary 
screw propellers ;’ which differ from the principle of | 


construction of the Great Britain only in this respect, || 


that in their case the proportion of steam-power to 
tonnage is very much lower; and their screw is in. 
tended not as the principal, but as a subsidiary motive 
agent to the propelling influence of wind. The Sarah 
Sands—an iron vessel of 1300 tons and 180 horse- 
power—was built at Liverpool in 1846, and made, 
during the two following years, between that port and 
New York, nine voyages. ‘The average of her passages 
outward was 18} days, and homeward 163 days. The 
City of Glasgow—likewise of iron—was built at Glas- 
gow by Messrs Tod & M‘Grigor in 1850. She measures 
1610 tons, and is furnished with engines of 350 horse- 
power. For some time she was owned by her builders, 
to whom belongs the honour of having first established 
a regular steam-communication between the Clyde and 
America. ‘Toward the close of last year she was pur- 
chased by a Liverpool firm, and is now engaged in the 
trade between that city and Philadelphia. Her success 
has been perfect; and both in regard to speed and 
carrying power she displays a marked superiority over 
her predecessor. 


RAILWAY-TIME AGGRESSION. 


Tuere is an ‘aggression’ far more insidious in its 
advances than the papal one, and more wide-spreading 
in its effects, which is stealthily yet steadily progressing | 
among us, and to whose impertinent attacks we would 
fain direct the indignant energy of our countrymen. 
Yes! Time, our best and dearest possession, is in dan- 
ger. Old Time, beneath whose fingers tyrants tremble 
and empires crumble into dust, is now bearded—we had 
almost said successfully bearded—by a power whose age 
is but of yesterday. He who, during the ‘flight of ages 
past,’ has only deigned to ‘measure his motions by | 
revolving spheres,’ is now obliged, in many of our 
British towns and villages, to bend before the will of | 
a vapour, and to hasten on his pace in obedience to the 
laws of a railway company! Was ever tyranny more 
monstrous or more unbearable than this? 
even the merit of a poetic grandeur to redeem its | 


It has not || 


attendant evils, for it is essentially prosaic both in its \ 


aim and tendency, and, like all the baser tyrannies, it | 


intermeddles with the domestic doings and_ social |) 


charities of life. 
tively than words. 
meaning by the history of our own experience during a 
recent visit which we paid at a fashionable watering- 
place in the south of England. 

On arriving at my friend’s house, where I had | 
promised to pass a few weeks, I found that a dinner: | 
engagement had been made for that day, in which I was | 
included. ‘ And,’ said Mr Thompson, addressing his 


Facts often speak more authorita- 


We shall therefore illustrate our | 


daughter, who was present, ‘ you must take care to be || 


ready in time, as our good friends the Derings are, you 
know, very precise, and do not like their dinner to be 
delayed.’ 
proper time, and the dinner-hour being half-past six, 


we took care to drive up to Mr Dering’s door a minute || 


or two before that hour was indicated by our watches. 
‘We are in capital time,’ observed Mr ‘Thompson as | 
he was stepping out of the carriage. On entering the 
drawing-room we found a large party already assembled, | 
and although courteously received by our hosts, yet 
there was evidently a cloud resting on the brow of | 


The young lady promised to be ready in || 


——_— 
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| Mr Dering, who, the moment after we were seated, 
addressed his wife in an abrupt tone, saying: ‘I think, 
my dear, we had better order dinner now; Mr Cum- 
ming is too young a man to have any right to keep 
people waiting for him; and,’ added he in a lower voice, 
| yet loud enough for me to catch the words—‘as it is, 
| the dinner will be spoiled.’ 
| Just at this moment Mr Cumming was announced, 
| and our host, while shaking hands with him, said, half- 
| gravely, half-jocosely: ‘Ha! my good friend, so here 
| youare at last! You are too fashionable a fellow, I 
| suppose, ever to think about the hour?’ 
‘ Indeed, my dear sir !’ replied the young man, looking 
alittle discomposed at this sudden attack, ‘I flattered 
| myself with being punctual to a fault to-day ;’ and so 
\ saying, he drew out his watch and shewed that its 
| hands were resting precisely on the hour of half- past 
| SIX. 
|| ‘But that is not railway-time,’ observed Mr Dering ; 
| ‘and you know that since yesterday morning, when the 
|| town-clock was changed, we have set all our watches 
| and clocks by London time; so,’ added the old gentle- 
| man with evident self-complacency at his own correct- 
| ness, ‘it is now not far from seven o'clock.’ 


‘Ah! this accounts for my misdemeanour,’ said Mr | 


Cumming good-humouredly; ‘for I have been spend- 
ing a few days in the country, where the clocks are so 
old-fashioned as to be guided by the sun instead of the 
railway ; so I know nothing of your modish ways here.’ 


‘Ihave not the same excuse for my ignorance,’ ob- | 


served Mr Thompson, who had listened to the dis- 
cussion ; ‘for I have been almost within hearing of the 
town-clock, and yet know nothing of the change: so 
we came to dinner by the old time, and my friend here 
has, I daresay, set me down also as a fashionable, 
irregular sort of man.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ replied Mr Dering, who had by 
this time recovered his good-humour, ‘I can only say, 
that if the dinner is spoiled, you must lay it to the 
score of railway aggression, which will not suffer us to 


and maid concerning the right hour of the day ; ‘ And,’ 
added she, smiling, ‘Janet is so old a servant, and so 
important a person in our family, that Mr Dering will 
find it no easy matter to make er comply with any 
newfangled law ; but I must try to win her over to sub- 
mission.’ 

I sympathised with the good lady on the difficulties 
of her position ; and two or three hours later, when I 


found myself alone, and recurred in thought to the 
social enjoyment of the past day, a vision of discomfort 
intruded itself into the pleasant remembrance, and I 
marvelled how it came that railway aggression should 
have so easily disturbed the equanimity of a friendly 
party, and created a feud within a quict and well-or- 
dered family. 
Having taken care to set my watch by railway time, 

I retired to rest, and on the following morning rose 
early, to enjoy my usual quiet walk before breakfast. 
I strolled into the green lanes adjoining my friend’s 
house, and the morning air was so full of fragrance 
and harmony—flowers and birds seeming to vie in the 
expression of praise and joy—that I went along without 
regarding whither the path might lead me; and on a 
sudden turn in the lane, was surprised to see before me 
an old gray church, whose tower rose up gravely from 
amid avenues of elms. The scene was so still and 
| sober in its aspect, that on advancing towards the 
| church I wondered to perceive a certain degree of stir 
| and bustle near the door. Several men were lounging 
| about, and one of them had an air of authority about 
| him, which bespoke him to be either the parish clerk 
| oF beadle. I inquired of him whether there was early 
| service in the church. 
| ‘No, sir,’ replied he; ‘but we are going to have a 
grand wedding here this morning; and as I am the 
| beadle, it is my business,’ added he with an air of im- 
| portance, ‘ to prepare for it.’ 

| ‘It is rather early in the day for a wedding, is it 
| not ?’ inquired I of the hoary official. 

| ‘The gentlefolk usually come much later to be mar- 


measure time, as our forefathers did, by the course of | ried, it is true, sir,’ he replied; ‘but this gentleman, I 


the sun.’ 

At this moment a spruce, busy-looking man ap- 
proached the group of talkers, and began to prove how 
advantageous it was that the whole nation should ob- 
serve the same time; when fortunately dinner was 
announced, and a more welcome subject of discussion 
offered itself to the party than the comparative advan- 
tages of real and of railway time. It was not long, 


however, before this ‘ monster evil’ presented itself | 


again to my notice; for in the course of the evening, 
as I was sitting near the lady of the house, she called 
over her youngest daughter, a blithe, happy-looking 
child of seven or eight years old, and told her it was 
|| time for her to go to bed. ‘The little girl, in the exu- 
berance of her spirits, ventured to remonstrate against 
the command. 
|| ‘You know, mamma, that whenever there is com- 
pany, I am always allowed to sit up till nine o’clock, 
|| and it is not near that time yet.’ 
|| ‘You are mistaken, my love,’ replied her mother ; 
|| ‘for I heard the clock on the mantelpiece strike just 
|| now; and if you go and look at it, you will see I am 
right.’ 
‘Oh! that clock is all wrong. I heard Janet say so 
when she was dressing me this morning, and Miss 
| Cooper found fault with our not being ready at eight 


| clock for our lessons; and Janet said she could not 
1 be upstairs to undress me for a whole quarter of an 
|| hour to come. You see, then, mamma, there is no use 
|| in my going away yet, and I am so happy!’ 
|| The twofold argument was irresistible ; and Rosa was 
| suffered to rejoin the kind lady who had been amusing 
her. Mrs Dering, turning to me, said that it was 
rather amusing to hear of a feud between her governess 


be plagued about the new-fashioned time ; so she wont | 


| am told, means to take his lady a mortal way off to-day, 

| so we have had notice that they will be here exactly at 

_ eight o’clock.’ 

| *Then you may expect them immediately,’ observed 

|T, pulling out my watch, ‘for it is now precisely eight 
o'clock.’ 

‘You must pardon my boldness in contradicting you, 
sir, said the old man, looking up towards the church 
| clock, ‘ but it wants yet full twenty minutes to eight.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t go by railway then?’ observed I, in- 
quiringly. 

‘ Railway time!’ repeated the beadle, drawing himself 
up with a look of displeasure. ‘No, indeed, sir: we 
leave those newfangled notions to upstarts and Radicals. 
The church keeps to the good old ways; and please 
God she will stick to them, in spite of her enemies.’ 

It was with difficulty I could refrain from smiling at 
this outburst of indignation at the ideal enmity of rail- 
way-time abettors to the church; but my attention was 
at this moment drawn to two carriages which were 
approaching ; so I said to the beadle: ‘Whatever may 
be the church’s opinion on this subject, her members 
differ very much about it; and as a proof of what I 
say, here comes the wedding-party at three minutes 
past eight by railway time.’ The old man, muttering 
to himself that ‘they must wait for the canonical hour, 
| otherwise it would be no marriage at all,’ hastened to 

the western door to meet the bridegroom. 

Let it not be imputed to mere vulgar curiosity that 
I followed him thither; for the fact is, that, although 
myself a confirmed old bachelor, I love to see young 
people look happy as they are wont to do at a wedding; 


|and I like to look upon a fair bride in that hour of 


| trembling hope and awe, when even an old man’s prayer 
| may be heard for blessings on her wedded life. 


| 
1] 


—. 


On approaching the church I saw no impatient bride- 


| groom issuing out of the carriage as I had expected. 


There first appeared a gentle, pleasant-looking girl, 


| whose attire at once marked her as the observed of all 


| observers—the bride. 


Her father offered her his arm, 


| and they entered the church, followed by the mother 


leaning upon her son, and two youthful ladies who 
looked like bridemaids. The elderly gentleman ad- 
dressed some questions, which I did not overhear, to 


| the beadle, across whose features stole a smile of satis- 


faction as he replied in an audible tone, that ‘ neither 
the young gentleman nor the parson had arrived yet.’ 
‘Very strange,’ said the father; ‘he begged of us to 
be here punctually at eight o’clock. There can surely 
be no mistake.’ And he glanced at his daughter, whose 
cheek had suddenly assumed a deadly pallor. 

I had entered the church, and quietly ensconced my- 
self in the corner of a pew behind a pillar. The bridal 
party seated themselves in a square pew close to the 
altar. ‘There was a deep stillness in the. church. 
Minutes passed on. Doubtless they seemed to be hours 
in the estimation of some of those present. Once the 
door creaked, and I observed the young lady start and 
tremble, while a hurried glance towards the door be- 
trayed her anxiety. Who can tell what visions of 
danger for the beloved one may have floated through 
her mind during this brief period of perplexity and 
suspense! My own heart began to beat with anxiety 
concerning the issue of the matter, when at length 
carriage wheels were heard approaching. The young 
lady’s head seemed to droop as she caught the nearing 
sound. A moment later, and the clergyman came out 
of the vestry. I could scarcely forbear saying: ‘ Pshaw! 
is it only you?’ But almost at the same instant ap- 
pears a gentleman, who evidently was ‘The Man.’ His 
glance turned uneasily towards the pew, as if he were 
disappointed at being the last of the party. One of his 
attending friends whispered in the ear of the young 
A smile and 
The brother 


lady’s brother, who pulled out his watch, 
a nod were interchanged between them. 
said a word to his sister, who looked up and smiled 


amid her blushes. I overheard the words ‘railway 
time.’ The whole mystery was explained. The bride- 
groom had arrived five minutes before the appointed 
hour, according to the old style of time, knowing that 
an earlier moment would have been without the pale 
of canonical hours, and consequently not suited for the 
marriage ceremony. The mistake was now, however, 
cleared up; and as the young couple stood before the 
altar and pledged themselves to a lifelong love of ten- 
derness on the one side, and of obedience on the other, 
higher and happier thoughts must have crowded into 
their minds, so as to leave no room for the intrusion of 
petty disturbance; but I, during my homeward stroll, 
pictured to myself anew the intense anxiety which had 
been so perceptible in the face of the bride during those 
long, interminable minutes, until at last I wrought 
myself into impatient displeasure at the railway aggres- 
sion, which, by disturbing the course of time, could 
thus trouble the most joyous seasons of life. On seat- 
ing myself at the breakfast-table, I related my morning 
adventure, to the great amusement of my friend, who 
laughed heartily at my sudden fit of indignation against 
the modern encroachments upon time; but I was fully 
compensated for his merriment by perceiving that his 
daughter looked very kindly upon me when she found 
that I had sympathised so fully in the anxiety of the 


| bride. 


The following day was Sunday. I inquired in the 
morning at what hour divine service began. ‘At 
eleven,’ was Mrs Thompson’s answer. 

‘ Railway time, I presume ?’ 

‘Yes; at the church which we attend,’ replied the 
lady ; ‘but at the other one, which is quite a Puseyite 
concern, they go by the old time.’ Maria Thompson, 
colouring slightly, reminded her mother that the real 


time was observed at St Anne’s, because, being a parish || 
church, it was necessary to attend there to the canoni- 
cal hours. 

‘They have always some excuse for their vagaries.’ 
replied Mrs Thompson; ‘ but every one knows it is all 
mere Tractarianism—popery in disguise.’ 

Mr Thompson looked over his spectacles at the two || 
ladies, and an incipient smile lurked around his lips, \ 
but he held his peace. A wise man!—and how often 
would these sparks of discord go out if they were not 
fanned into a flame by well-meant but officious inter. 
ference! For my part, I felt sorely tempted to assure 
the good lady that popery had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter; but following my friend’s example, I 
remained silent. 

Here was a new phase of railway aggression and its 
attendant evils—one which I had not dreamed of before; 
evoking as it did party names in a parish, and lighting 
up a torch, or at least a taper, of discord in the bosom 
of an amiable and united family. My wrath was waxing 
hotter and hotter every moment against this monster 
evil of the day. 

During the ensuing week the same subject was, in 
one form or other, continually brought before my 
attention. Some stanch conservatives complained that 
this change of time was effected by the progress party, 
and that they would not suffer it to continue without 
a struggle. On the other hand, many of the poorer 
classes said it had been done merely to please the 
gentry, who travelled about, and liked, for their own 
convenience, to know precisely what was the railway 
time. The result of this general ferment was a public 
meeting, in which many unwise and hard words were 
spoken on both sides, without any definite arrange- 
ment being made on the subject. The ladies, who 
could not speak in public, made ample amends by 
grumbling in private; and the inconveniences they 
complained-of, although minor ones, were not the less 
annoying to them. One lady who belonged to the 
progress party told me, that having been asked to tea 
at eight o’clock, on entering her friend’s house she saw 
the servants carrying in the dessert; ‘so I had to wait 
half an hour alone in the drawing-room,’ said she, 
‘where I found the clock had not been changed, as it 
ought to have been, to the London time, and I had to 
apologise to the lady of the house for my seeming vul- 
garity in having come so early.’ 

‘A very mortifying incident in your life,’ said I with 
composed gravity of countenance. 

‘ And I,’ observed a languid-looking lady, ‘ was nearly 
bored to death last night; for having invited a large 
evening party, nearly half the company arrived before 
my rooms were lighted, and it really made me quite 
nervous to be taken thus by surprise. They might 
have known my principles better than to suppose I 
would adopt newfangled plans all in a hurry,’ 

‘ Principles!’ muttered I almost unconsciously to my- 
self. The speaker did not overhear me, however, and 
went on to say that what provoked her most was, that 
all the dullest of her company remained half an hour 
later than the rest, on the plea that they had ordered 
their carriages by the real time. ‘And so,’ added she, 
yawning at the bare recollection of what she had under- 
gone, ‘I had such a long evening of it!’ 

Such were some of the miseries which were crowded 
into one short week by the tyranny of the Railway- 
time Aggression! And is it possible that this monster 
evil, with its insidious promises of good and its sure 
harvest of evil, will be tolerated by freeborn English- 


| 


men? Shall it be said that they who cling so earnestly | 


to the good old ways of their forefathers are the only | 
people who suffer their earliest possession, their lifelong 


friend, to be thus cruelly outraged and set at naught? || 


Surely not! Let us rather rally around Old Time | 
with the determination to agitate, and, if needs be, to 
resist this arbitrary aggression. Let our rallying cry | 
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|| be: ‘The Sun or the Railway!’ 
of delay in opposing this dangerous innovation! 


| time is to be lost— 
* Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen !’ 


Englishmen! beware 
No 


_— 


LIBERIA. 


Tur new republic of Liberia is one of the notable 
features of our singularly-progressive age. It is one of 
the things which the people of the eighteenth could 
| have least expected to be produced by the nineteenth 
century. Yet it is probable enough that many not 
| unintelligent persons in England never even heard of 
its name. 
Liberia is a free negro Christian state, enjoying re- 
| publican institutions, on the coast of Africa. Situated 
between the fourth and eighth degrees of north latitude, 
| jt occupies about 500 miles of what is called the Guinea 
eoast—a country wonderfully rich in natural produc- 
| tions, but heretofore blighted by the accursed slave- 
| trade. The proper citizens of Liberia are said to be 
little over 7000; but they have a quarter of a million 
of the native population under their protection. They 
are distributed through a chain of well-built towns, 
| surrounded by well-cultivated fields; they have ports 
and shipping, customhouses, a president, and a national 
flag. Churches and schools everywhere give pleasing 
token of civilisation. The people in general seem to be 

animated by a good spirit. On the whole, Liberia is a 

thriving settlement, and its destiny appears to be one 

of no mean character. 

The efforts to put down the African slave-trade by a 
blockade have, it is well known, been signally unsuc- 
cessful. Britain’s share in it costs about three-quarters 
of a million per annum; and the money is spent not 
merely in vain, but to the increase of the inhumanities 
meant to be extinguished. Under the powerful temp- 
tations held out by the sugar-trade of Brazil, more 
slaves are now exported from Africa than ever—the 
only effect of the blockade being to cause the trade to 
be conducted under much more cruel circumstances 

| than formerly. While this costly and mischievous 
mockery has been going on, a humble and almost un- 
| noticed association of emancipated negroes from the 
| United States has been doing real work, by quietly 
| planting itself along the African coast, and causing, 
wherever it set its foot, the slave-trade to disappear. 

Strange to say, it has done this, not as a primary 

object, but as one only secondary and incidental to a 
| process of colonisation, the prompting causes of which 
| were of a different, and, as some might think, partly 
| inconsistent nature. 

The situation of the free negroes in the United States 
is well known to be an unpleasant one. They have 
| neither the-political nor social privileges of other citi- 
|| zens; and though matters were put formally to rights 
| in this respect, it is to all appearance hopeless that the 
| coloured should ever be admitted to a true fellowship 
| with the white people. In these circumstances the 
man of African blood is like a small tree under the 
shade of a great one. His whole nature is dwarfed ; 
| his best aspirations are checked. The results are not 
| Over-comfortable for the white man either. Some 
|, American citizens, seeing and deploring these evils, 
| 
| 


were induced, about five-and-thirty years ago, to form 
themselves into a society, which should promote the 
teturn of emancipated negroes to their own quarter of 
| the globe, where it was thought they might be able, to 
| Some extent, to introduce the intelligence, religion, and 
usages of civilised communities among their benighted 
| brethren, and form the most effective of battalions for 
| the repression of the slave-trade, their constitutions 
being able to endure climatic influences, under which 
the whites are sure to sink. The result has been this 
republic of Liberia. The whole movement has, we 
| believe, from first to last been regarded with jealousy, 


if not hostility, by the Abolition party, who saw in it 
only the dislike of white for black, and shut their 
eyes to the religious and philanthropic objects, which 
were in realjty alone capable of being promoted to any 
considerable extent ; for of course a serious diminution 
of the coloured population of America by such means 
is not to be expected. We do not profess to know how 
far this was a reasonable feeling on the part of the 
worthy men who are standing up for negro rights in 
America; but assuredly, whatever were the motives of 
the Colonisation Society, the consequences of their acts 
are such as to give them no small ground for triumph. 
For anything that we can see, their settling of Liberia 
has been the most unexceptionably good movement 
against slavery that has ever taken place. Perhaps it 
has not been the worse, but rather the better, of that 
infusion of the wisdom of this world, which has dis- 
commended it so much to the Abolitionists. 

It occurs to us that the Colonisation Society needs 
no other defence for its policy than to point to the 
spirit which has all along animated the black people 
who emigrated to Africa. One sentiment, that it was 
worth while to encounter all possible hardships and 
dangers on a foreign strand for the sake of perfect 


JSreedom, appears in the whole conduct of these men. 


They appear to have been generally persons of decided 
piety, and the missionary spirit is conspicuous at every 
stage of their proceedings. Not less important as a 
testimony to the same effect has been the energetic 
contention which the colonists have kept up against 
the slave-dealing propensities of the native princes. 
These men felt from the first that the Liberians were 
enemies to that traffic which gave them their most 
valued luxuries, and here lay the greatest difficulty 
which the settlers had to encounter. Their early his- 
tory is a series of martyrdoms visited upon them by 
the slave-trade. 

The first party of colonists landed in 1819 at Sherbro, 
and almost immediately were afflicted to a grievous 
extent by the diseases incident to the climate. Several 
white gentlemen, who acted as leaders, sunk in succes- 
sion under the effects of fever. It was not till the spring 
of 1822, and after undergoing an immense amount of 
hardship, that the colonists obtained their first certain 
footing at Cape Mesurado, where they forthwith planted 
a village and fort. Almost immediately after having 
sold them the land, the barbarian King Peter resolved 
to extirpate them, being afraid of their interferences 
with his slave-dealing arrangements. Behold, then, 


‘thirty-five liberated negroes from Pennsylvania and 


Maryland perched on an African promontory, with 
their wives and children about them, and obliged to 
defend their position against a whole horde of savages! 
Sickness added to the terrors of their situation; yet 
they never felt in the least disheartened. They had 
fortunately an excellent commander in Mr Jehudi 
Ashmun ; and two blacks of extraordinary intelligence, 
Lott Cary and Elijah Johnson, were of their number. 
To quote a small work of recent date:* ‘Mr Ashmun, 
after taking a turn around the works, and reviewing 
his little force in the evening, thus addressed them with 
all the solemnity and impressiveness which their cir- 
cumstances were calculated to inspire: “ War is now 
inevitable,” he said; “the safety of our property, our 
settlement, our families, our lives, depends under God 
upon your courage and firmness. Let every post and 
every individual be able to confide in the firm support 
of every other. Let every man act as if the whole 
defence depended upon his own single arm. May no 
coward disgrace our ranks! The cause is God’s and 
our country’s, and we may rely upon the blessing of 
Almighty God to succeed in our efforts. We are weak ; 


* Africa Redeemed; or the Means of her Relief illustrated by 
the Growth and Progress of Liberia. London: Nisbet. 1851. 


18mo. Pp. 300. 
| | 
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Ife is strong. Trust in Him.” A stern silence per- 
vaded the little band: the men were marched to their 
posts, where they lay on their arms, with matches 
lighted, during the long watches of that anxious night. 
It wore away, and no enemy appeared. 

‘The next morning Mr Ashmun aroused himself 
from the languor of sickness to make a more thorough 
inspection of the fortifications. It was with deep 
anxiety as well as regret that he perceived the western 
quarter of the settlement could be easily approached 
by a narrow pathway, where was only a nine-pounder, 
and no stockade to defend it from assault. The eastern 
quarter was also exposed, but the station was well 
guarded, and a steep ledge of rocks made the approach 
both difficult and dangerous. From bed Mr Ashmun 
issued his orders with thoughtful vigilance. He com- 
manded all the houses in the outskirts to be abandoned, 
and every family to sleep in the centre of the village. 
Guards of four men were posted one hundred yards in 
advance of each station during the night, and no man 
was to leave his post until sunrise. Another night 
passed, and another day arose on the anxious few. It 
was the Sabbath. A few hours’ sleep were hastily 
snatched by the weary men, while earnest prayers 
went up from many a brave heart to the God of all 
mercy for his protecting providence. Divine service 
was holden at noon, and Lott Cary addressed his little 
church under the most tender and affecting cireum- 
stances. Perhaps it was their last Sabbath on earth ; 
death in its most cruel form was hovering around 
them; another Sabbath’s sun might witness their little 


colony given over to butchery and plunder, and every | 


vestige of industry and Christianity for ever blotted 
out. 

‘At this moment one of the scouts came running in, 
with the news that the hostile army were crossing the 
Mesurado River, only a few miles above the settlement. 
By evening the whole body had encamped to the west, 
little less than half a mile distant. Silently and 
sternly did each man march to his post, and you could 
read on every face, “Give me victory, or give me 
death.” Another night went by, and no war-yell 
broke the stillness of the forest. The day dawns. 
The western guard, owing to misapprehension, or in- 
alvertence, or neglect of duty, left their posts at day- 
dawning instead of sun-rising, as the order ran, and 
consequently before the fresh guards were in readiness 
to take their places. At this unguarded moment the 
savages, who had: stolen with silent step to the very 
verge of the clearing, and were watching with fiendish 
anxiety every movement of the little band, were now 
stirring for action. An immense body suddenly issued 
from the forest, fired, and then rushed forward with 
horrid yells upon the post. Taken by surprise, several 
of the men were killed, while the rest, driven from 
their cannon, without time to discharge it, fell back 
in haste and confusion. It is a fearful moment! If 
the savages press on, there is no time to rally, and all 
is lost! Instead of following up their advantages, 
they pause, and surround some houses in that direc- 
tion, to plunder and destroy. Several women and 
children, who, in spite of orders to leave, remained 
in their houses, are now shrieking in the hands of a 
savage foe. Mr Ashmun rushed to the scene of action, 
and assisted by the determined boldness of Lott Cary, 
rallied the broken forces of the settlers. ‘Two cannons 
were instantly brought into action, double-shotted with 
ball and grape. ‘They did a rapid and fearful execu- 
tion. The enemy began to recoil. Fear seized their 
ranks. ‘The settlers, seeing their advantage, pushed 
forward, and regained the lost post. Directing their 
cannon to rake the whole enemy’s line, every shot took 
effect; while Elijah Johnson, at the head of a few 
musketeers, passed around the enemy’s flank, and in- 
creased their consternation. A savage yell echoed 
through the forest, filling every soul with horror. As 


peared among the gloomy wilds. In thirty minutes 
the day is won! God be praised! At nine o'clock 
orders were issued to contract the lines, leaving out q 


a musket-proof stockade. As there was no safety until 


utmost rapidity ; for no one could tell when or where 
another attack might be made, and it was not until the 
next day that an hour could be spared for the burial of 
the dead.’ 

Such were the terrible struggles through which Li. 
beria had to pass in order to obtain a footing in Africa, 
On the 2d of December the colonists experienced 
another and severer attack, which, however, they re. 
pelled after an hour and a half of hard fighting. © The 
anniversary of this conflict is to this day the great holi- 
day of Liberia, as the 4th of July is with the people of 
the United States. The troubles of the infant state 
were not yet ended ; but from this time they gradually 
abated. Fresh colonists poured in; additional lands 
were bought; the native tribes were in time won over 
to see that industry and Christianity were things’ fa- 
vourable to the happiness of mankind. In 1827 the 
early difficulties were past and nearly forgotten, and 
from that time there has been an almost upfaltering 
course of prosperity. It should be mentioned, that 
associated with Liberia was an agency of the United 
States government, similar to the British establishment 
at Sierra Leone—namely, for the reception of blacks 
rescued by blockading vessels from the slavers. Such 
| redeemed captives formed no small accession of strength 
| to the colony. 

In 1839, when the various settlements were consoli- 
dated under one government, Monrovia and Bassa Cove 
| were two neat towns, with churches, schools, and libra- 
ries; there were other seven smaller towns. The people 
were in general well-behaved, temperance principles 
having great sway over them. They appreciated the 
freedom they enjoyed, and no inclination was felt to 
return to the United States. They owned five hun- 
dred thousand acres of rich land, where the finest 
vegetables and the most delicious fruits could be culti- 
vated to any extent. There were four printing-presses 
and two newspapers. The colonists had after this 
period a war with a powerful chief called Gotamba— 
all on account of the slave-trade, the suppression of 
which was the object of their unceasing efforts. At 
length they succeeded in utterly overthrowing the power 
of this savage monarch, who was thenceforth an out- 
cast in the region once ruled by the terror of his name. 
The feeling, we are told, then began extensively to 
prevail, that in Liberia, and in Liberia alone, were the 
people secure from the liability of being scized and sold 
into slavery. ‘The idea cannot be more touchingly 
expressed than in the reply of a poor fellow, from the 
river Congo, on being asked if he did not wish to re- 
turn to his own country: “ No, no,” said he; “if I go 
back to my country, they make me slave. I am here 
free; no one dare trouble me. I got my wife—my 
lands—my children learn book—all free—I am here a 
white man—me no go back.” ’ 

In 1847 Liberia announced itself to the world as a 
free and independent republic, in which character it 
has been recognised by the governments of America, 
Britain, France, and others—a just reward for the un- 
speakable amount of service it has rendered to humanity 
in its efforts for the suppression of the slave-trade. Its 


marks of respect from the worthy of the human species. 


the country. The people are said to be turning their 
attention more to cultivation than formerly—there 
being some ground of hope that Liberia may yet be 


it died away, the horde fell back, and rapidly disap. | 


fourth part of the houses, and surrounding the rest by | 


it was completed, the work was urged on with the 


president, Joseph Roberts, originally a Virginian slave, | 
visited England in the ensuing year, and received many | 


Since then we have continued to hear good accounts of 


called upon to take a prominent part in supplying | 
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| sugar, coffee, and cotton to the civilised nations which 
| so largely demand them. Viewing it as the point of the 

wedge by which a Christian civilisation, if ever, is to 
‘he introduced into Central Africa, we accord it our 
| sincerest good wishes, and most earnestly trust that 
‘its career of prosperity will mect with no further 
| interruption. * 


| 

| RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD-FLOWERS. 

| JUNE. 

| | must once more beg my readers to travel with me 

| while I lead them over as lovely ground as they will 

| find on any part of the boasted coast of South Devon. 

| Again we go up the pretty village a little way, and then 

| turning to the left by the hotel, pass the end of Cliff 
Terrace, and at once the broad bright sea flashes on our 
sight, and by its side we pursue our way. It is all alive 
with fishing-boats, and glowing with azure reflected from 
the mighty vault above. The hill is very steep, and the 
heat, though tempered by a light breeze, is great, so 
that as I have plenty of time I take it leisurely, rather 
wishing, however, for ‘ Jack’ and George to aid me on 
my way. But Jack could not climb stiles, several of 
which lay on my route, so I was reduced to the neces- 
sity of making my way on foot. 

On my way I find the pretty sea sandwort (Arenaria 
narina), @ little plant of the NV. O. Caryophyllea with 
long succulent leaves like the ficoides, and pretty pale 
lilac blossoms, and also the hemlock crane’s-bill (/uro- 
dium cicatarium), one of the Geranacew, exceedingly 
elegant, but so very fragile that I never could secure a 
specimen, the bright rose petals breaking off on the 
gentlest touch. From point to point as I ascended, I 
turned and delightedly gazed on the wide sea which 
lay below me, and the village nestling between the 
hills, and the cliffs beyond rising to the beetling crags 
above Landram; where the gulls, and cormorants, and 
choughs find capital shelves and ledges wholly inacces- 
sible, and one above another on which to place their 
nests, whence their comical-looking young progeny 
peep down on the boats which pass below; and then 
again beyond these, a stretch of cliffs, the Peak above 
Sidmouth rising highest of all, with the island of Port- 
land looming in the distance. 

It is a fair scene, and long do I linger to study it. 
However, at last I reach the plain on the top, and here 
fresh objects of interest await me. The first thing I 
encounter is a man lying at full length on the ground, 
and diligently observing the sea through a telescope; a 
little farther on was another, and then a boy; and so 


* A small, but we trust a transient cloud has lately passed over 
the fair fame of Liberia, in consequence of an assertion by Com- 
mander Forbes in his work, ‘ Dahomey and Dahomans,’ that the 
traflic in slaves was practised by Liberian citizens. He has since 
repeated the assertion, saying: ‘ That the citizens of Liberia are 
guilty of buying and holding slaves, I had ocular demonstration ; 

| and I know personally two Liberian citizens, , Sojourners 

| at Cape Mount, who owned several slaves, ‘** in the general use of 
the term,” but not in its legal sense as regardsthe treaties for the 

| Suppression of the slave-trade, as these slaves were what are 

| termed domestic slaves or Pawns, and not intended for foreign 
slavery.’ We can imagine the citizens of Liberia taking natives 
inw their employment or care, under bonds similar to those which 
appertain to apprentices in our own country, and this may be a 
very good arrangement for all partics—possibly an unavoidable 
one in the case. There may also be such a thing as a Liberian 
citizen clandestinely breaking the law against slavery, which is 
held forth as an article of the fundamental constitution of the 
State, just as there are British citizens breaking the laws against 
homicide and theft among ourselves. Till more exact information 
Teaches us, we shall continue to trust that such and no more is 
the extent of the guilt implied by Commander Forbes. 


from point to point. Smugglers expected, thought I; | 
but no, that cannot be, for the men have not the coast- | 
guard dress. Suddenly one of the watchers raised his 
hands to his mouth so as to conduct the sound of his | 
voice downwards, shouted, and received a reply from | 
one of the many mackerel boats which were lying a 
little off shore, all ready manned, but so still and mo- 
tionless that they seemed as if empty. In an instant 
the men were at their oars, and the large black-looking 
boat dashed off in the direction indicated, the crew 
pulling with all their might, and in another minute or 
two they had reached the spot where a school (probably 
a corruption of ‘shoal’) of mackerel was playing, and | 
were engaged in dropping the seine. Presently another 
shout arose from another quarter of the cliff, and an- 
other boat started off in an opposite direction, with 
equal speed, and I found that the men and boys above 
were engaged in marking schools, their position on the 
heights giving them facilities for so doing not enjoyed 
by those in the boats. I was for some time at a 
loss to make out how they knew where the fish 
were, but I soon learned, and became quite expert at 
detecting them when the water was still: when the sea 
is at all rough, it is not so easy. When the smooth 
surface of the sea assumes a black look at some parti- 
cular part, as if a breeze had just touched its waters, 
watch it well, and even with the naked eye you will 
perceive a sort of rippling movement. This is caused 
by the motion of the mackerel, which come up in shoals 
of many thousands, keeping together in a dense mass, 
and all busy in leaping about after the little fish which 
are its prey. 

I have once or twice passed through one of these 
shoals in a boat, and the effect is then beautiful; for 
though at a distance, and from above, you only see 
the movement like a cloud on the water, or the light 
rufile of a breeze, when close to them you see the 
brilliantly-coloured shining fish springing about by 
thousands in all directions, and glittering in the sun- 
shine, as they rise for a moment, and then fall back 
again into the waves below. I once watched in a boat 
the drawing in of a seine, and followed it up to the 
shore. The water was so clear that we could see the 
fish, at first unconscious that they were enclosed in the 
net, and in their usual state; and then as the net 
neared the shore, and they became conscious of their 
misfortune, getting into a state of great alarm, and 
plunging and dashing about, in the vain effort to disen- 
tangle themselves. I was disappointed, however, to 
find that they had not made a good haul; for though 
there were fish of all sorts and sizes, and among them 
a quantity of fine red mullet, which we secured and 
carried home, they had missed the school of mackerel, 
and only enclosed a few of the stray ones from the out- 
skirts of the main body. Several of the boats that I 
had been observing from the cliff have, however, been 
more successful, and I was amused by watching the 
drawing of the various seines, as I rested from time to 
time in my progress. Every one who happens to be at 
hand is pressed into the service of landing the net. A 
long line of people is formed at each end of the net, 
and reaching all up the beach, among whom I have 
often seen gentlemen with their coats off tugging 
away like the rest. Their eflorts are regulated and 
made simultaneous by their voices—the same sounds 
being used as in raising the anchor. It sometimes 
happens that four or five seines are being drawn at 
once, and the measured sounds rising on the air from 
below have quite a musical effect as they reach the 
ear at my elevated position. Each individual, man, 
woman, and child, who lends a hand, gets a fish as his 
or her guerdon—that is, of course, when there are any 
in the net. But though I have heard of 30,000 being 
enclosed at one draught, it not unfrequently happens 
that the net comes in empty, or nearly so, greatly to 
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the disappointment of those who have been reckoning 
their gains with eager anticipation. 

And now I lose sight of the sea for a time, for my 
path lies across that wild bit of road where a landslip 
of former days has rent the cliff, and formed a deep 
ravine, down which rushes, in wet weather, and trickles 
in drier, a little moorland stream, which I cross by 
means of a rustic bridge which spans it, and reach the 
side of the heathy hill which is to bring me to ‘the 
Beacon ;’ the highest point on that part of the coast, 
and one of the chief points of observation for the coast- 
guard. ‘The gorse (Ulex Europeus) lies richly over the 
whole stretch of the hill, and a little of the purple 
heath begins to mix with it. The furze, gorse, or 
whin, all of which are synonymous terms, consists of 
but two species—U. Luropeus and the dwarf furze 
(U. ndnus)—the latter varying from the former only in 
being about a half smaller, and blowing later in the 
year. It is a papilionaceous flower, too well known to 
need much description; for its brilliant golden hue, 
and the rich fragrance, something like the smell of 
apricots, which it pours forth on the air, make it a 
general favourite. ‘The young tops, which shoot after 
the old growth has been burnt, are occasionally eaten 
by cattle; and the whole plant, when cut and dried, 
makes a capital material for lighting fires or heating 
ovens; but wo to that baker or housemaid who ven- 
tures to handle it without a good pair of leathern gloves 
on! for most surely, like Duncan, his or her ‘silver 
skin’ will be ‘laced with her golden blood ;’ for despe- 
rately sharp and penetrating are the spines wherewith 
it is armed. 

I know nothing finer than the view from the top 
of the Beacon Cliff. The stretch of sea from Port- 
land to Berry Head before me; to the right the beau- 
tiful river Exe, running by Mamhead and Powderham 
Castie in its way from the exquisite wooded country 
through which it passes on its way to the sea, and 
all round me, inland, are undulating hills—‘ brown with 
heath,’ and cliffs 


‘ That overtop the sea, 
Covered by sea-gulis, ships, and skits, 
That seem intent to be 
Each on its separate track of life, 
And each a mystery !’ 


But one of its greatest charms at this moment is, that 
it is near the point at which I descend to tlie thickets ; 
so, leaving the higher ground, I go down a steep bit of 
rock, on which, later in the year, I shall find the ele- 
gant and rare little stonecrop (Sedum Anglicum) spread- 
ing its pink and white stars to the sunbeams; and 
crossing two sloping fields, find myself at the scene of 
action, and stop a moment before I pass through the 
gap in the hedge, and drop down the steep path, to gaze 
on the wealth of flowers before me. Thickets festooned 
with blue vetcha ( V. cracca), clematis (Clematis vitelba), 
or old man’s beard, as it is called from the white wig- 
like appearance it assumes when in seed; rose and 
honeysuckles; the ground below one casket of vivid 
embroidery of all hues; and a calm, solitary-like beach 
of the whitest shingle filling the little space which lies 
between the thickets and the waves which sparkle at its 
edge. There is a little trickling stream of water, too, 
which courses down the face of the lofty rock, and adds 
life and beauty to the scene as it glitters in the sunlight. 
But amidst all this beauty, there is one object which 
especially attracts my eye; and that is a rose lying far 
below me, and in one of the most tangled parts of the 
thicket: it is superior in height to any around it, and 
presents a richer glow of deep rose colour than any I 
ever saw before growing wild. This, then, is to be the 
main object at which I aim; so shaping my course 
accordingly, I let myself down the steep, steep path in 
the best way I can, half-sliding and half-helping myself 
forward by the twigs which offer themselves to my 


_——— 
grasp, and soon find myself far down the cliff, and sur. 
rounded by as secluded and romantic a scene as painter's 
most imaginative pencil could portray—so very lovely, 
so dreamlike in its calm beauty, that often and often J 
have longed to find myself again seated in one of those 
precious little nooks, and feasting my eyes with the sweet 
scenes which there lay before me. 

In my descent I found many varieties of the pea. 
tribe; but three among them were pre-eminent—the 
blue-tufted vetch (Vicia cracca); the elegant little 
rough-podded vetch (Vicia bythinica); and the wild 
everlasting -pea (Lathyrus sylvestris.) The first of 
these, Vicia cracca, is well known: it is that lovely 
purplish blue vetch which throws ita flexile branches 
so luxuriantly, forming a graceful and brilliant drapery 
on the hedges, and climbing on the lower branches of 
the trees, whence its clustering flowers, of a most lovely | 
lilac hue, depend in festoons and long wreaths. The 
second, the Vicia bythinica, is rare, and exceedingly 
elegant. I found it on the right hand a little way down 
the cliff, where it grows in large patches. The flowers 
are stalked, and generally solitary, composed of a purple 
standard (the large upper petal of the five, which form 
the corolla); the wings (which are the two smaller side- 
petals); and the keel (a sort of boat-shaped member), 
which is formed by the other two, being white. The 
stem is about eighteen inches long, and lies prostrate; 
the legumes are erect; the leaflets four, lance-shaped, 
and minutely pointed. It is a graceful little flower, 
and very proud was I of finding it; but not nearly so 
proud as when, a little farther on, I discovered the 
narrow-leaved everlasting-pea (Lathyrus sylvestris), 
with its branched tendrils and sword-shaped leaves, 
twining over the thickets of rose and honeysuckle, and 
promising a fine show of blossom. Only a few corollas 
were as yet open; but I did not fail to visit the spot a 
fortnight later, and secure an abundant supply of it. 
The wild and garden everlasting-pea closely resemble 
each other: there is the same winged stem, the same 
arrangement of blossom; and the pod is similar, as is 
the tendril: the blossoms are smaller, of a deeper and 
duller rose colour, but variegated in the same way with 
blue and green; and the petals, like those of the culti- 
vated species, lose their crimson entirely before they 
drop off and yield to the pod. 

The heat on the face of this southern cliff is intense, 
what little air there is being wholly warded off by the 
huge rocks which encircle the little cliff in which the 
thickets lie; so that not a breath visits me, and my 
courage begins to flag, and a belief in the stories that I 
have heard of this cliff being a muster-place for multi- 
tudes of vipers begins to grow on me, so that misgivings 
as to the prudence of having undertaken the adventure 
arise to my mind. But there is the great rose-tree in 
view, and ‘nothing venture nothing have’ is a true 
proverb; so I sit down in a shady spot, and taking off 
my bonnet and handkerchief, refresh my heated hands 
by laving them in a little pool from the rivulet of which 
I have spoken. And then as my body cooled so my 
mind warmed anew to my adventure, and a fresh 
glimpse of the crimson-tinted prize before me sufficed 
to make me start up with renewed life and energy, 
and again set forward. So on I rushed, my eye fixed on 
the landmark which was to guide me in my approach, 
and in an instant I found myself to my ankles in a 
deep slushy mire, the startling coldness of which recalled 
me from my fit of enthusiasm. 

What was to be done? The stream from which I 
had refreshed myself flowed through a strip of bog, 
narrow, indeed, but enough to sorely perplex me, for 
the mud was very deep and black, and it lay directly 
between me and the rose; however, by a roundabout 
way, I at last crossed it. But now I had lost sight of | 
my object, nor could I guess which way to steer. 
By pushing on at random through the most tangled 
part of the ‘bosky bourne,’ I at last discovered it close | 
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by me; and well was it worthy of the effort I had made 
to reach it. ‘Ihe unusual colour of the petals had first 
attracted me, but the /eaves were now my wonder and 
delight. From every leaflet, as well as from the leaf- 
stalks, hung long silvery hairs; indeed it was so 
thickly coated with down in part that I fancied some 
of the fibres of the cotton-grass must have lodged on 
it; but none grew near, and I found on examination 
that they were the veritable growth of the tree itself. 
Then on gathering a branch, such a delicious odour 
was thrown out from it that I at once decided, though 
erroneously, that it was some kind of sweet-brier. 
The scent was quite of that character, and as powerful 
as that of any garden sweet-brier. It had evidently a 
running root, for many offsets had sprung up around, 
rivalling the parent tree in beauty and vigour—the 
leading shoots of all rising high, and arching somewhat 
at the upper part, and all armed with sharp and many 
prickles ; those on the lower parts of the stem a little 
hooked, which tore my hands sadly, reminding me 
strongly of the inseparable union of pain with pleasure. 


But only in the fair primeval time, 

Without its piercing fence of bristly thorns, 

The crimson rose its tender petals spread, 

Then to the beauty of the lovely flower 

Sharp spines were added, that our pains might still 
Close to our pleasures lurk ; and to our minds 
Recall the memory of that former sin 

From which (ah, well deserving!) was condemned 
The earth to bring forth nettles, thorns, and briers. 


So speaks Torquato Tasso in his quaint but interesting 
little book, ‘ Le sette Giornate del Mondo Creato.’ 
One characteristic mark of my rose was the exceed- 


ingly bristly calyx and flower-stalk, and another its | 


doubly-serrated leaves. I presented it on my return to 
afriend who was an eminent botanist, and she being 


herself unable to decide on it, sent it to two or three of | 


the first botanists in Devonshire without success. I was, 
however, afterwards told by a botanical friend, that it 
was the downy-leaved rose (Rosa tomentosa): probably 
it was a variety of that species ; but the tribe of wild 


| 


genial air which, denied to the lower ground, was abun- 
dantly wafting over the hill, and laden with all sweet 
and pure odours from the heath flowers, soon refreshed 
me; and then from time to time I met a friend who, 
like myself, loved to linger on the hill, and observe 
the exquisite hues of the amber and rose-tinted clouds 
which now hung on the pale green of the evening sky, 
and were reflected on the expanse of sea, where the 
mackerel boats still lingered, and where now many 
little fairy-like pleasure-boats were flitting about in 
gay profusion—a little rest and chat on such occasions 
much relieved the fatigue I felt, and sent me on my 
homeward path with renewed vigour. Then another 
variety of the pea-tribe awaited me at one of my 
resting-places—the pretty yellow lady’s finger (Anthylli 
valneraria) which grows in dry pastures near the sea. 
This vetch has pinnated leaves, hairy underneath, with 
a terminal leaflet, and bears dense heads of yellow 
vetch-shaped flowers; the heads growing in pairs 
about a foot high. ‘The blossoms, though generally 
yellow, are sometimes red or cream-coloured. The 
calyx and the fiower-stalk are hairy, as are the large 
bracteis. Devonshire, Wales, and the south of Ire- 
land seem to be its most usual localities, and some spe- 
cimens of it formed a valuable addition to my already 
rich collection. 

But even with all these pleasant things to allure me 
on my way, I was tired, and my spirits flagged long 
before I reached my home, so that I was glad to throw 
myself on the sympathy of a flower-loving friend, 
whom I found lingering on one of the seats half-way 
up the broad cliff, and to beguile the weary way with 
some chat. Exultingly did I display my treasures, and 
greatly did I find a little pleasant companionship aid 
me in conquering the rest of my journey; and not a 
little glad was I then, as I have often been since, that I 
lived not when 


‘The hardy chief upon the rugged rock 
Washed by the sea, or on the gravelly bank 
Thrown up by wintry torrents roaring loud, 
Fearless of wrong, reposed his weary strength,’ 


roses is so varied and diflicult that few will undertake | put rather when I could enjoy that ‘bliss reserved for 


to pronounce decidedly on them. The preity ‘bonnet- 


happier day—the soft recumbency of outstretched 


leaved rose’ (Rosa spinopipina), with its lemon-tinted limbs ;’ and truly I was glad that night to join the 
petals, and mild, snuff-like fragrance, is to be found in | bard of Olney in his lay, and ‘sing the sofa,’ 


a similar locality on the cliffs of Babbincombe, near 
Torquay ; but I never found it at Salterton, though I 
should think it very likely to be good in some parts of 
those thickets. I had certainly had a most successful 
day’s sport; and no sportsman ever bagged his game 
with more self-satisfaction than I. I packed up my 
rose, and my Vicia bythinica, and my specimen of 
lathyrus. It was quite enough to compensate for all 
my heat and fatigue, as well as for my plunge into the 
mud; and even the vipers were quite forgotten. But 
my day’s’ exploits were not yet all achieved. On my 
way back I found the grandest specimens of the spotted 
palmata orchis (O. maculata) studding the strip of 
bog by the side of the rivulet, and mixed with it 


beautiful and abundant spotted spikes of the marsh | 


horsetail (Zquisetam palustra), in fruit; and then, in a 
thicket a little farther up, I alighted on a tuft of the 
pyramidal orchis (0. pyramidalis), its conical clusters 
of crimson blossom rising on tall footstalks above the 
tangled vegetation around, and pouring out a stream of 
sweetness. But alas! it is a true though a trite say- 
ing, that ‘the downhill path is ever easier than the 
uphill ” and so I found it now; and I would not advise 
any delicate person to invade these solitudes, for it 
is indeed an arduous undertaking; and it was with 
much thankfulness that I found myself safely landed 
on the top, and threw myself at length on the green- 
sward, to recover breath and strength for the long walk 
which yet lay before me. But things are generally 
Worse in anticipation than in reality. The cool and 


EXTINCTION OF FIRE IN COAL-MINES. 


Scrence has seldom been more usefully applied to 
ordinary purposes than in the recent remarkable case 
of fire-extinction in a Scottish coal-mine. An account 
of the case having appeared in various newspapers, we 
need do no more than refer to its more prominent 
features. A coal-mine of large extent, seven miles 
from Stirling, belonging to the Earl of Mansfield, had 
accidentally been set on fire about thirty years ago, 
The conflagration, which raged over twenty-six acres, 
was with difficulty kept from spreading by means of a 
surrounding wall, which was built at a cost of L.16,000, 
This wall was maintained at an expense of about L.200 
per annum, and there was always a danger of the fire 
getting, by some accident, such as a fall of the roof, 
beyond its bounds, and spreading into extensive coal- 
fields below. All efforts to extinguish the fire having 
proved abortive, the proprietor called in the aid of Mr 
Goldsworthy Gurney, the inventor of the Bude light, 
and well known for his scientific acquirements. 

Mr Gurney’s plan of procedure was beautifully 
simple: it consisted in choking the fire with air de- 
prived of its vital principle—oxygen. Arriving at the 
field of operation with all suitable assistance and 
appliances, he erected a furnace with a boiler to gene- 
rate steam, near the mouth of a shaft leading down to 
the burning waste. With the boiler was connected 
an inch gas-pipe, sixty feet long, with a small cone 
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for the high-pressure steam-jet at the end of it. This 
jet was placed at the proper striking distance from a 
cylinder of sheet-iron, one foot in diameter, and nine 
inches in length. The cylinder was the passage between 
a coke furnace and the downcast shaft ; and by a simple 
contrivance it was arranged that either common air or 
air from the furnace could be blown down the shaft at 
pleasure. Everything being prepared, the mouth of 
the shaft was eovered with iron plates and clayed over, 
so as to render it air-tight, and the choke-damp was 
turned on. That extinguishing gas was made by pass- 
ing the atmospheric air through the coke fire in the 
furnace, which deprived it of all its oxygen, or rather 
the oxygen combined with the carbon of the coke, and 
formed carbonic acid, which gas, in mixture with the 
nitrogen left, was forced through the furnace, along the 
iron cylinder, down the shaft, and into the burning 
waste; the quantity of coke consumed being a suffi- 
ciently accurate measure of the quantity of air passed. 

After blowing in about 8,000,000 cubic feet of 
choke-damp, it was found that the pit must be full of 
this extinguishing air; for it was discovered to be 
flowing out at the mouth of an upcast shaft, and run- 
ning along the ground. It thus ran along the ground, 
from being heavier than common air. A light held in 
it was extinguished. The mine was kept full of the 
choke-damp for three weeks ; and it being then judged 
that the fire must be pretty well out, a stream of cold 
spray, resembling a thick Scottish mist, was driven 
down the shaft by the force of the steam-jet. This 
process Mr Gurney thought very important, as he con- 
sidered the difficulty of cooling the immense magazine 
of heat after the fire was extinguished, to prevent 
reignition on the admission of fresh air, to be the 
most uncertain part of the whole experiment. That he 
could extinguish the fire he had no doubt whatever, but 
to cool down the waste against the existing conditions 
of non-conduction and non-radiation he considered far 
more difficult. 

Mr Edward Cayley of Westminster, who assisted in 
the operation, proceeds to say, in his published account, 
that ‘ when the temperature of the mine was sufficiently 
reduced, as indicated by the thermometer, so as to leave 
no fear of reignition, fresh air was blown in by the 
spray-jet, so as to pass through the mine charged with 
water, in order to cool it enough to allow of its being 
entered. After a time the action of the jet was reversed, 
and the air drawn through the mine ina contrary direc- 
tion, so drawing out the air we had blown in charged 


with mist; and we continued drawing out mist or | 


vapour for several days, which shewed that it had filled 
every part of the waste, and had remained suspended. 
The temperature of the air that was drawn out gradu- 
ally decreased at the rate of about six degrees a day. 
After about one month’s operations, the downcast-shaft 
was uncovered and descended, and found to be of a tem- 
perature of 98 degrees. The waste was examined by 
Mr Mather, who reported that falls had taken place so 
as to leave no passage to enable us to go any distance 
into it. A shaft was then sunk into the middle of the 
burning waste at the point where the fire was supposed 
to have been most fierce at the commencement of our 
operations. The roof was here found to have fallen, so 
that it was impossible to enter. The fire, however, was 
extinct. Several bore-holes have been driven into the 
waste at different points, and no fire can be discovered ; 
and this mighty volcano is extinct. 

‘The vast amount of property endangered (in this 
case of the value of near L.200,000), and the frequency 
of the occurrence of these kinds of accidents, give a 
great public interest to this operation. It is but two 
years ago that the proprietor of the Dalquarren coal- 
mine in Ayrshire lost in half an hour L.1200 a year by 
a fire breaking out in one of his pits, which led to the 
total abandonment of the seam in which it occurred. 
It has burned and destroyed the wood on the surface, 


| that the route selected is the best. 
way is to be open for traffic in two years ; at the end of || 


and extended over fourteen acres, but is now under. | 


going extinction by the same process, with every 
prospect of success.’ 


RESIGNING. 
* Poor heart! what bitter words we speak 
When God speaks of resigning !’ 

Cuitpney, that lay their pretty garlands by 
Most lingeringly, yet with a patient will: 
Sailors, that when th’ o’erladen ship lies still, 
Cast out her precious freight with veiléd eye, 
Riches for life exchanging solemnly, 
Lest they should never reach the wished-for shore: 
Thus we, oh Infinite! stand Thee before, 
And lay down at Thy feet, without one sigh, 
Each after each, our lovely things and rare— 
Our close heart-jewels and our garlands fair. 
Perhaps Thou knewest that the flowers would die, 
And the long-voyaged hoards be found all dust; 
So take them, while unchanged. To Thee we trust 
For incorruptible treasure ;—Thou art just! 


PANAMA. 

A few weeks ago we gave a short account of a jour- 
ney made across the Isthmus of Panama, terminating 
at Chagres, on the Gulf of Mexico; and occasion was 
taken to shew the superiority of this line over every 
other for ready communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. We are glad to see, from the communi- 
cations of a correspondent of the ‘ Atheneum,’ that the 
route above indicated is in the course of being adopted 
for a railway, and that the line is actually preparing. 
It is stated that the American company who have 


| entered on the undertaking have chosen Navy Bay, 
| near Chagres, for a terminus, in consequence of its 


preferable harbour. In going up the Chagres River, 
this writer mentions that the operations are visible at 
the distance of five miles. ‘It was interesting and 


| stirring,’ he says, ‘to turn a reach of the wild solitary 


river, with dense forests on each side, and see all at 
once the red embankment of earth, ‘the trucks running 
along full and empty, while workmen with spades and 
wheelbarrows, and a little steamer lying alongside the 


cutting with implements and rails lumbering her deck.’ , 


This intelligent writer, whose letters in the ‘ Athen- 


| mum,’ April 26 and May 3, we recommend for perusal, 


is decided in his opinion, from personal observation, 
The line of rail- 


which period, by means of this and other channels now | 
in progress, a flood of communication will be poured in | 


this direction to and from the Pacific. The great line 


of transit for passengers and mails to Australia and || 


New Zealand, China and adjacent regions, will be by | 
Panama; and as steam will be largely employed, it is | 


pleasing to know that there will be no lack of fuel at 
either end of the line. 


NINDOO BEGGAR. 

We once knew a beggar who had a house his own 
property, and supported two families by his profession, 
and two others who were money-lenders, and in both the 
lines carried on a prosperous business, All these three 
persons were blind, and took up begging as a way of gain- 
ing their livelihood, just as others do weaving or carpen- 
tering, or any other trade. They were looked on by all 
their neighbours as most respectable members of society, 
and none of the feelings we associate with the idea of 
pauper ever entered their minds. 
is considered a much more respectable character than one 
that keeps a shop or holds a plough. 
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A Brahman who begs | 


Orr, Amen Corner, London; and J. M‘Giasuan, 50 Upper | 


Sackville Street, Dublin.—Printed by W. & R. Cuamsens, || 


Edinburgh. 
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